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. es POSTMAN delivered a letter a few days ago that we 
have been waiting for since last fall. It came from a 
Colorado subscriber and contained no written message. 
But it did bring the 3,547th contribution to the Member- 
ship Fund—a check for $10 that put The Progressive over 
the top in its campaign to raise $31,000 to sustain the 
magazine all through its current Fiftieth Anniversary 
year. The entire staff of The Progressive extends heartfelt 
thanks to everyone who responded so generously in the 
campaign to keep The Progressive alive. 

The Progressive is not the only magazine in its field 
that operates in the red—in fact, its annual deficit is less 
than any other. But The Progressive is the only magazine 
that is supported not by a wealthy angel, but by many 
thousands of its subscribers, making modest contributions 
together to meet the magazine’s needs. We are proud of 
The Progressive’s broad-based, democratic support, and 
we hope that our loyal Members who make the magazine 
possible share that pride. 

. 


“Why do you waste money with letters asking me to 
subscribe, when I've been reading The Progressive for 
years?” is a question raised—and rightly so—by many 
friends of the magazine in the last several weeks. Wasting 
money is a suggestion that is met with horror in this 
minimum-budget office, and we hasten to assure readers 
that we are not wasting our frugal resources, but only 
incurring a small expense to avoid an infinitely larger 
one. Here’s what happened: 


We mailed subscription invitations to more than 
200,000 potential readers during January and February. 
We obtained the names of prospects from the subscription 
and membership lists of a variety of publications and 
organizations—28 lists in all. Inevitably, many of those 
on the lists already subscribe, and a typical reader who 
supports many worthy causes may be on several of the 
28 lists. To check these names against our own subscrip- 
tion list before mailing would be a prohibitively expen- 
sive operation—about twenty times the cost of the un- 
fortunate duplication. We hope that our subscribers will 
be patient and understanding about this problem, and 
if any such letters reach them in the future, they will 
pass them on to friends who do not now subscribe. 


We announced last month that we were reprinting 
John Swomley’s “The Growing Power of the Military,” 
but we cancelled our reprint when we discovered that 
both the American Friends Service Committee and the 
National Council Against Conscription were bringing 
out their own reprints. Orders sent to this office will be 
filled with the NCAC reprint. We suggest that future 
orders or inquiries be directed to National Council 
Against Conscription, P.O. Box 170, Nyack, N.Y. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Mandate for Action 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has now 

charted his Administration's 
course for its last two years of power 
—in the State of the Union Message, 
the Budget Message, and the Eco- 
nomic Report. Together, in. our 
judgment, they add up to a counsel 
of timidity and a summons to 
stagnation. 


Elsewhere in this issue Adlai Stev- 
enson broods over the sleeping spirit 
of America and contrasts it with the 
“energy, the drive, and the dedica- 
tion” he found in the Soviet Union. 
Nowhere does the contrast break 
through more dramatically than in 
the public utterances of President 
Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev during the past 
month. 


The President spoke fearfully of 
inflation and wistfully of holding the 
line; there was no bold summons to 
build a better and more productive 
America as a flaming example of de- 
mocracy in action. The Premier 
talked exuberantly of Russia's great 
goals for expansion; there was a 
challenging call to the people of the 
Soviet Union to close ranks in a great 
surge to outstrip the United States 
on the economic front and show the 
world the superiority of the Com- 
munist way of life. 

The Russians, of course, have a 
long way to go before they overhaul 
us, but they are well on their way. 
Khrushchev boasted, for example, 
that the Soviet economy will grow at 
the rate of 8.6 per cent for each of 
the next seven years. And Edwin L. 
Dale, Jr., economic analyst for the 
New York Times, commented: “Judg- 
ing from recent performances, he may 
not be far wrong.” Compare this 
with the rate of 1.3 per cent which 
has characterized the American econ- 
omy during the past six years-—a rate 
that is less than one-half the three 
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per cent average over the past half 
century—and you get some idea of 
the pace at which the Soviets are 
closing the gap. 

But we are less concerned here with 
Soviet progress and the swaggering 
conduct in the Kremlin that accom- 
panies it than we are with the stand- 
still American economy and the tired, 
timorous counsel that governs it. The 
President's $77 billion budget, and 
the three messages which express its 
philosophy, disclosed not only an ob- 
sessive fear of inflation but, far more 
disturbing, a positive distrust of eco- 
nomic expansion and a determined 
rejection of urgently needed social 
services. 

Moreover, if the President's budget 
is balanced, and many able econo- 
mists doubt that it is, it is balanced 
at the expense of the state and local 
units of government, for the budget 
saddles them with new burdens in 
the areas of urban renewal, assistance 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“You've Got to 
Stop Being So Inflationary” 


to distressed areas, flood control, 
waste treatment and pollution con- 
trol, and feed and seed loans in areas 
that have suffered disaster. State and 
local units of government raise their 
revenues largely through sales taxes 
and levies on farms and homes; their 
tax burden, in other words, falls on 
those least able to bear it. The Eisen- 
hower budget makes that burden even 
more unbearable. 

Nor do the President's messages 
and budget contemplate any direct 
attack on, or for that matter show 
any awareness of, the needs created 
by the recession or the long-run prob- 
lem of technological unemployment. 
There was nothing in his State of 
the Union message to indicate he 
knew that permanent pools of unem- 
ployment are developing in some of 
the most strategic areas of the nation. 


The New York Times recently re 
ported that the findings of correspon- 
dents in 16 major industrial cities 
“indicated widespread doubt that 
any foreseeable improvement in bus- 
iness this year would cut unemploy 
ment to pre-recession levels.’ Detroit, 
for instance, has one-eighth of its la- 
bor force idle at a time when the out- 
put of 1959 automobiles is reaching 
its peak. Pittsburgh, capital of steel 
and coal, had twice as many unem- 
ployed in January this year as it had 
in the recession month of January a 
year ago. Unemployment in Chicago 
is twice the total it was in 1958 and 
“Illinois employment experts are 
worried about the large number of 
young men among the job-seekers 
Almost one-third of all those reg- 
istered for jobs at unemployment in- 
surance offices are in the 25-34 age 
group.” 

It seems inconceivable that the 
4,750,000 unemployed would be ig 
nored in a message called the State 
of the Union. It seems equally in- 
conceivable that a State of the Union 


message and an Economic Report 
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could fail to show any awareness of 
the fact that, for all our emphasis on 
affluence and all our fear of inflation, 
one out of every four Americans lives 
in poverty. Studies recently released 
by the Bureau of Census disclose that 
just short of 25 per cent of America’s 
43,000,000 families have an income 
of less than $3,000 a year. Of these, 
2,800,000 families, 6.4 per cent of the 
total, have annual incomes under 
$1,000, 3,700,000 families have in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,000. But 
there was nothing in the President's 
messages to indicate that they belong 


to the Union on which he was 
reporting. 
Why? Why should the President 


of the United States ignore the 
4,750,000 unemployed? How can he 
turn his back on the one family in 
four that lives in, or at the edge of, 
poverty? Why does he fail to see the 
desperate need for more housing, 
better health facilities, and more aid 
for the depressed areas of the nation? 
How can he advocate a policy of 
holding production down while the 
nation’s population is increasing at 
the rate of 3,000,000 a year? 


The answers are not too difhcult 
to come by. For all his vague talk of 
modern Republicanism, Mr. Eisen- 
hower rarely strays from the conserva- 
tive moorings of his Abilene boyhood. 
His natural bent for standing pat on 
the past is fortified by the cronies 
with whom he plays golf and bridge, 
all of them ultra-conservative bus- 
iness men whose conversation is not 
likely to disturb the President with 
expressions of concern over the mil- 
lions of unemployed and the millions 
ol families that live in destitution. 
Given a choice of an economy ex- 
panding at the rate of five per cent a 
year, with government participation, 
and an economy that crawls at 1.3 
per cent a year, with an absolute min- 
imum of government involvement, 
the President responds almost auto- 
matically to the easier, more conserv- 
ative alternative. 

The fear of inflation, which asserts 
itself so clamorously in most of the 
President's recent utterances, happens 
to coincide with his innate devotion 
to the status quo and his instinctive 
rejection of progressive planning for 
the general weilare. Thus, the pres- 
ence of 4,750,000 unemployed and 
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the fact that 20 per cent of our pro- 
ductive capacity is currently idle are 
regarded as a tolerable price to pay 
to prevent inflation. Walter Lipp- 
mann summed up the Administra- 
tion’s economic thinking recently 
when he wrote: 

“The economists to whom the Pres- 
ident has committed himself believe 
that an economy which is expanding 
rapidly, which has full employment 
and has full use of capacity, is bound 
to be inflationary. Therefore, 
they prefer a quieter tempo with a 
certain amount of unemployment to 
act as a brake on wages and a certain 
amount of excess plant capacity to 
act as a brake on prices.” (Emphasis 
added.) 

It would be difficult to conceive of 
a more morbidly defeatist approach 
or a more cruelly inhuman concept 
than this notion that we must keep 
millions unemployed and maintain a 
sizable proportion of plant capacity 
in idleness in order to slay the dragon 
of inflation. It would be difficult, too, 
to conceive of a more self-defeating 
economic policy at a time of stagger- 
ing Soviet expansion in the midst of 
the race of competitive co-existence. 

But even if one coldly thrusts aside 
the humanitarian and foreign policy 
objections to a deflationary budget, 
there is no sound evidence that the 
President's program will prevent in- 
flation. Some of our foremost econ- 
omists are convinced that the reverse 
is true. One of them, Leon H. Key- 
serling, former chairman of the Pres- 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 
“By the Way, Did 
You Get My Message of Nov. 4?” 
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ident’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and now president of the Conference 
on Economic Progress, put it this 
way: 

“The President's new budget is ac- 
tually inflationary in its impact upon 
prices. This excessively ught bud- 
getary policy, combined with the re- 
vival of the tight money policy, is a 
prime illustration of the Ad:ninistra- 
tion’s thesis that price inflation can 
be effectively combatted by maintain- 
ing an excessively high rate of unem- 
ployment and a repressively low rate 
of economic growth. This Admin- 
istration thesis has already been re- 
futed by the clear facts during the 
past few years. 


“Every informed person has com- 
mented upon the so-called ‘paradox’ 
of prices rising more rapidly in a 
period of economic stagnation or re- 
cession than during previous periods 
of economic growth and fuller em- 
ployment of our resources. But more 
and more economists are coming to 
observe that there is actually no para- 
dox at all. Excessive unemployment 
of plant and manpower, short of a 
real depression, produces more price 
inflation than a higher level of eco- 
nomic performance, because it in- 
creases cost per unit of production, 
breeds inefficiency, and leads to efforts 
to raise prices even more than usual 
to compensate for an inadequate 
level of production and sales. This 
is not a new-fangled theory; it has 
now become an easily observable 
fact.” 

We believe with Mr. Keyserling 
that the fatal weakness of the Ad- 
ministration’s approach is its effort to 
budget our national effort downward 
to what a repressed and static econ- 
omy can “afford,” instead of budget- 
ing our goals upward to what an ex- 
panding and fully performing econ- 
omy needs and can afford, even while 
our Soviet opponents are pressing for- 
ward to the full utilization of their 
productive capacity. 

It has been clear in recent weeks 
that the Eisenhower Administration 
is disturbed because people are not 
“speaking out” in behalf of the Presi- 
dent’s budget and economic philoso- 
phy. The reason is obvious: the 
people do not share Mr. Eisenhower's 
defeatist views. They were warned 
last fall by the President and his as- 
sociates that Democratic victory in 
the November election would place 
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“radicals” and “spenders” in control 
of Congress. The people voted over- 
whelmingly for the “radicals” and 
“spenders.” They still feel the same 
way—only more so. A Gallup Poll 
in February—after the President's 
assorted messages to Congress—show- 
ed that if the election were held now, 
the Democrats would increase their 
November margin of 56.5 per cent 
to 58 per cent. 


Here, clearly, is the mandate for 
liberal Democrats and liberal Repub- 
licans to join forces in Congress to 
reject the Administration’s weary, 
spiritless approach to the nation’s 
economy, and to embark, instead, on 
a bold, imaginative course of expand- 
ing production, greater employment, 
and enlarged opportunities for the 
one-fourth of America that lives in 
poverty in the richest nation on earth. 





Hopeful Succession 





The succession of Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright to the chairmanship 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee carries a considerable measure 
of hope that American foreign policy 
may be blasted free from the sterile 
inflexibility with which the Eisen- 
hower Administration has smothered 
it for so long. A keen student of 
foreign affairs and a _ constructive 
critic of our present course, Senator 
Fulbright has emerged in recent years 
as one of the few members of Con- 
gress possessing both the courage and 
the capacity to tangle sharply with 
the Administration. 

Unlike so many of his colleagues in 
Congress, Senator Fulbright believes 
that the creative proposals of George 
Kennan are worth being examined 
“carefully and thoroughly.” Typical 
of the Senator's fresh thinking was 
his recent observation that the United 
States should not consider “Soviet 
preoccupation” with U.S. bases over- 
seas “as an unreasonable Soviet ob- 
session.” In fact, he intimated, the 
United States should be willing to 
consider whether some of our bases 
might not be traded for control of 
armaments. 

Readers of The Progressive will 
recall Senator Fulbright’s challenging 
article last September, “The Fatal Ob- 
session in U.S. Foreign Policy.” It be- 
gan: “Our foreign policy is inade- 
quate, outmoded, and misdirected.” 
And it said, among other things: “For 
years now we have taken the easy way. 
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Let something go wrong—whether it 
be in China or Nigeria—and we have 
a ready answer. The Soviet Union 
was behind it. What a perfect formula 
for the evasion of reality, and what a 
futile formula. If there is a single 
factor which more than any other ex- 
plains the predicament in which we 
now find ourselves, it is our readiness 
to use the specter of Soviet Commu- 
nism as a cloak for the failure of our 
own leadership.” 

The Administration, of course, will 
continue to make foreign policy, but 
it is comforting to know that it will 
now have to reckon with a man of 
considerable power who has a refresh- 
ing antipathy to its formula for the 
evasion of reality. 


Red Flags in Steel 





Storm clouds appear to be gather 
ing on the steel horizon with the ap- 
proaching end of the three year 
agreement between the 600,000 mem- 
ber United Steelworkers Union and 
the equally united $14 billion steel 
industry. Some observers are making 
somber predictions of an industry- 
wide strike of up to two months dura- 
tion that will dwarf the 43-day work 
stoppage at United States Steel, rep- 
resenting less than a third of the in- 
dustry, in the summer of 1956. It will 
be no surprise to anyone that the big- 
gest bone of contention will be labor's 
claim that wages can be raised with- 
out raising prices. Industry is expected 
to fight back harder than ever on this 
issue because of severe criticism lev- 


eled at it by the public for raising 
steel prices so frequently in recent 
years, and because of increased po- 
litical pressure, from President Eisen- 
hower on down, to halt inflation. 

We have no crystal ball to guide us 
in predicting the outcome, or in as- 
sessing the merits of the probable ar- 
guments in the coming showdown in 
steel, but the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Anti-Trust 
and Monopoly has provided a wealth 
of data on past experience which 
should shed some light on future 
rounds of the recurring struggle be- 
tween labor and management over 
wages and prices. 

Immeciately following the strike 
settlement of 1956, which gave the 
union a package of wage increases and 
fringe benefits worth about 19 cents 
per hour (or $2.50 to $3 per ton of 
steel), the industry uniformly raised 
prices $8.50 a ton, six months later 
added $5 more, and in July 1957 
tacked on still another increase of $6, 
a total price rise of $19.50 in less than 
a year, all advanced as necessary to 
offset higher labor costs. 

But when the steel industry's profits 
for a period preceding the price in 
creases are compared with those of a 
comparable period following, it is 
clear that the price raise was a good 
deal more than merely a blotter to 
soak up higher labor costs: 

elIn 1956, U.S. Steel shipped 23 
million tons of steel for a net profit 
of $348 million; in 1957 when U.S 
Steel production declined two pet 
cent, profits rose to $419 million, a 
20.4 per cent climb. Bethlehem Steel, 
second largest producer, produced two 
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per cent more in 1957 than in 1956, 
but net profits shot up 18.3 per cent. 

e U.S. Steel's net profit on each ton 
of steel produced in 1957 was $17.91, 
compared with $14.56 in 1956 (in the 
1940's, omitting the war years, the 
average was $6.78). 

e Using 1947-49 as a base, the unit 
labor cost index had risen 28.3 per 
cent by 1956, but the price index had 
skyrocketed 58.2 per cent—more than 
double labor cost increases. It is sig- 
nificant that at no time in the entire 
37-year period starting in 1919 was 
there anywhere near the spread be- 
tween unit labor costs and prices that 
had developed by 1956. 

e After concluding its wage agree- 
ment with the Steelworkers Union in 
1956, U.S. Steel granted its 48,000 
non-union employes increases averag- 
ing 37 per cent more than those con- 
ceded to union employes. 

e In 1955 the 16-man board of di- 
rectors of Bethlehem Steel, which 
consists entirely of officers of the cor- 
poration, voted itself compensation 
totaling $5,683,709. Net profits of 
the corporation in this year were $180 
million. In 1956, when net profits 
dropped to $161 million, the direc- 
tors’ self-voted compensation rose 
$882,618, to more than $6.5 million. 
Of the eighteen highest paid men in 
United States industry that year, 
eleven were officer-directors of Beth- 
lehem Steel. “An average compensa- 
tion to each officer-director in a steel 
company of $468,000 in one year 
acts,’ the Subcommittee commented, 
“as a challenge, a red flag, to labor 
unions and individuals to seek all 
they can. And, it is difficult to per- 
suade labor to hold a wage line when 
it knows the generous manner in 
which  offcer-directors compensate 
themselves.” 

With these and other red flags fly- 
ing, it would seem difficult to argue 
that the steelworkers should not re- 
spond by demanding a larger share of 
steel’s expanding income. But if they 
get it, we feel cynically confident that 
the price of steel will go up again 
before the ink is dry on the new un- 
ion contract. 


Sound Social Security 





In The Coming of the New Deal, 
Volume II of “The Age of Roose 
velt,” Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
reminds us that: 

e Representative Joseph W. Mar. 


tin, Massachusetts Republican, once 
said of the New Deal's Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, “We are on our 
way to Moscow.” 

e Lewis Douglas, President Roose- 
velt’s own budget director, protested 
the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard as representing “the end of West- 
ern civilization.” 

e The late Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Michigan Republican, 
characterized the original Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act as “fascist in 
its philosophy, fascist in its objective.” 

But the outcry we remember most 
vividly concerned social security. It 
was a Chicago Tribune cartoon show- 
ing a twisted Uncle Sam wielding a 
branding iron on a helpless American 
citizen as he burned the latter's so- 
cial security number onto his back. 
The notion that social security would 
make branded cattle of us all has 
pretty much died out, even in Tri- 
bune Tower. But another propagan- 
da scare about social security was 
kept alive over the years. The system 
is financially unsound, the whisper 
went; it is in the red and will never 
be able to meet its obligations to 
the aged. 

This falsehood was given a decent 
burial recently. A special advisory 
council composed of distinguished 
Amercians, several of them experts 
on insurance and finance, reported 
to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare that the nation’s 
social security system is “financially 
sound” after 21 years of operation. 
The unanimous report emphasized 
that “the contribution schedule now 
in the law makes adequate provision 
for meeting both short-range and 
long-range costs.” 


The Changing Negro Vote 





Publication of the official election 
returns a few weeks ago serves only 
to emphasize the magnitude of the 
Democratic landslide last fall: 

e Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress polled more votes than Repub- 
licans in 42 of the 49 states. 

e The total Republican vote for 
House candidates exceeded the Demo- 
cratic vote in only one of six states in 
New England, one of six in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, two of twelve in the his- 
torically Republican Midwest, two of 
eight in the conservative Rocky 
Mountain states, one of four in the 
temperamental Pacific states, and in 


none, naturally, of the thirteen South- 
ern states. 

An analysis of the meaning of these 
impersonal statistics has been provid- 
ed b’ a Gallup Poll aimed at finding 
what type of voter was responsible for 
the huge shift from the Republican to 
the Democratic column. 

The gist of the survey is that every 
group in society registered a swing 
toward the Democrats—except the 
Negroes. All other seventeen categor- 
ies of voters, as polled by Dr. Gal- 
lup, had moved in the Democratic 
direction. 

Some of the strongest moves were 
among groups of voters least expected 
to go Democratic: college graduates— 
up 12 percentage points; professional 
and business people, white-collar 
workers, and farmers—11 percentage 
points; and the “50 or over” (the po- 
tential or realized social security age 
group)—10 points. 

But by far the most significant fig- 
ure was that of the Negro vote. To 
be sure, the Democrats captured a 
more than comfortable 71 per cent of 
the Negro voters, but this was a drop 
from 78 per cent in the 1954 Congres- 
sional elections, and the decline came 
in the face of a powerful shift in the 
opposite direction. 

Since the days of the New Deal the 
Negro vote has been overwhelmingly 
“safe” for the Democrats, largely for 
economic reasons. But increasingly 
Negroes have become impatient with 
the split personality of the Democrat- 
ic Party on civil rights issues and are 
defecting to the Republicans, ac- 
knowledging openly that while the 
GOP does not represent their best 
economic interests, they feel the Dem- 
ocratic Party will forever dash their 
civil rights hopes. This defection is 
coming right at the time when the 
proportion of Negroes voting is on 
the rise, and when their mushrooming 
population in northern urban centers 
is making the Negro a powerful po- 
litical force. 


Winning the Negro 





Northern liberal Democrats who 
have worked hard for civil rights on 
grounds of principle now have the 
added incentive of saving their po- 
litical skins by keeping or winning 
back the Negro vote. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
is one of those who has always fought 
for civil rights on moral grounds, but 
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he also represents a state which has 
probably the fastest growing Negro 
population in the United States. 

Douglas has more often than not 
led the fight for civil rights in the 
Senate, and this session is no excep- 
tion. With the support of fourteen of 
his colleagues, Douglas has re-intro- 
duced civil rights legislation in direct 
and outspoken opposition to the 
“window dressing” civil rights pro- 
posals of his own party leader, Senator 
Lyndon Johnson—which do not even 
mention school desegregation—and 
the “moderate” program suggested by 
President Eisenhower, which goes 
farther than Johnson's, but is pri- 
marily an extension of the federal 
government's police powers. 

Douglas’ measure concentrates on 
the school problem, providing “for 
technical, financial, and administra- 
tive assistance through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in school desegregation cas- 
es.” But the most controversial feature 
is the one that became famous a year 
ago as Title III: the granting of power 
to the Attorney General to initiate 
legal action by a variety of means in 
segregation or discrimination cases 
that violate the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which guarantees equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

“(This section] will be termed a 
‘force’ bill,” Senator Douglas said, 
“with implications that they are some 
wild-eyed scheme, although similar 
provisions . . . are a part of 39 other 
federal laws.” 


The outstanding characteristic of 
Douglas’ proposals is that they are 
aimed primarily at the positive goal 
of achieving integration, rather than 
threatening those who try to prevent 
it. The bill would provide the Secre- 
tary of Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion with funds and authority to 
make grants for buildings, teachers, 
conferences, training programs—al- 
most anything in the educational field 
that might speed integration. The Sec- 
retary would also have the power to 
draft integration plans and put them 
into effect, but only in those com- 
munities in which every other means 
had been exhausted. 

Even the controversial powers of 
the Attorney General are invoked to 
stress the protection of citizens in 
their constitutional rights rather than 
punishment of those resisting the 
Court's definition of those rights. 
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“The emphasis,” says Senator Doug- 
las, “is on assistance, persuasion, con- 
sultation, careful planning, main- 
tenance of educational standards, full 
consideration of the time needed for 
orderly transition, and not on punish- 
ment or force.” 

The Douglas measure is clearly the 
most creative approach toward solv- 
ing what its sponsors rightly call the 
most pressing social problem of our 
time. But the combined competition 
of the weak measure sponsored by the 
Democrats’ own majority leader, who 
has already dealt the liberals a sting- 
ing civil rights defeat in the filibuster 
fight, and the relatively negative 
Eisenhower proposals, which will at- 
tract most of the liberal Republican 
support, probably will defeat the 
Douglas bill for the second time. And 
a defeat will not only unnecessarily 
prolong desegregation of the schools, 
but will frustrate the liberal Demo- 
crats in their efforts to win back the 
declining Negro vote, which could be 
a decisive factor in the 1960 Presi- 
dential election. 


Brotherhood in the Churches 





The depth and complexity of the 
problem of achieving a racially inte- 
grated society have been sharply em- 
phasized by a Congregational Chris- 
tian church survey of a half million 
members in metropolitan areas. The 
study reveals that only 49 per cent 
of the churches are willing to accept 
Negroes into membership; only one 
church in eight actually has. Church- 
es in the East and the West lead in 
racial integration; the Midwest is 
barely better than the Southern bor- 
der states. The survey's findings 
were especially disheartening to the 
church's Board of Home Missions be- 
cause of its national publicly stated 
policy of “a non-segregated church in 
a non-segregated society,” first adopt- 
ed in 1944. 

The response of Congregational 
leaders to the disappointing results of 
the survey was to launch a renewed 
drive to put its policy into practice. 
The Home Missions Board voted 
financial aid to the racial relations 
work of the National Council of 
Churches and to the legal defense 
fund of the NAACP, and then took 
the unusual action of offering cash 
assistance to individual churches 
whose financial status might be 
jeopardized by integration. 


The Rev. Truman B. Douglas, 
executive vice president of the Board 
of Home Missions, was especially cis- 
turbed that 51 per cent of Midwest 
members believed there were legiti- 
mate exceptions in community life 
that permitted segregation without 
violating the Christian commitment 
to brotherhood. 


“It is alarming,” he said, “that 
what has been considered the ‘South- 
ern pattern’ may be also the Midwest 
pattern. In a period when events in 
the realm of human relations move 
with lethal swiftness, the churches 
proceed with glacial slowness.” 


Fallen Banners 





The banners of democracy do not 
fly so widely or so proudly as they did 
in the years immediately after World 
War II. Friends of freedom have be- 
come increasingly concerned as three 
of the nations of Asia—Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and Burma—put many of 
their democratic principles and insti- 
tutions in mothballs, in several cases 
by embracing military dictatorship. 


A new blow fell recently in the Far 
East, this time on our special ally, 
South Korea. President Syngman 
Rhee, whose devotion to democracy 
has been of doubtful value for a long 
time, recently jammed through legis- 
lation which virtually silences all 
opposition, abolishes elected govern- 
ment on the local level, and paves the 
way for what many fear will become 
a one-party dictatorship. 


We have poured billions of dollars 
into South Korea since 1946, but our 
help has done precious little to forti- 
fy the foundations of freedom. 
Rhee's so-called “Liberal” Party re- 
cently issued a statement, in response 
to American concern over the harshly 
repressive measures, which said: 
“Demonstration of excessive interest 
in us by certain foreigners unfamiliar 
with our affairs is not exactly bene 
ficial to our mutual friendship.” In 
simpler language: “Mind your own 
business.” Perhaps we should. Perhaps 
this is the moment to reconsider our 
entire policy toward South Korea as 
the beginning of an agonizing reap- 
praisal of our entire policy of military 
and economic aid. Too much of it 
has gone, and continues to go, to 
shore up corrupt and undemocrat- 
ic regimes whose only virtue, in 
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our eyes, is that too hate 


Communism. 


they 


Prying Eyes 


Television has been accepted as 
a full fledged adjunct of the press 
by the highest court of Oklahoma. 
Edward Lee Styles, convicted of 
burglary in a lower court, had ap- 
pealed his conviction on grounds that 
the presence of television cameras in 
the courtroom prevented him from 


having a fair trial, was prejudicial 
to his defense, and constituted an in- 
vasion of privacy. 

In affirming Styles’ conviction, 
Judge P. J. Brett of the Oklahoma 
Court of Criminal Appeals de- 
clared, “The doors of our courts must 
never be closed . . . to the press and 
its prying eyes and purifying pen... 
In fact, it has been held the right of 
a public trial is abridged if the press 
is excluded . . . To deny television 





the same privileges as are granted to 
the press would constitute unwar- 
ranted discrimination.” 

On the question of invasion of 
privacy, Judge Brett quoted a Color- 
ado decision which stated that “when 
one becomes identified with an oc- 
currence of public or general interest, 
he emerges from his seclusion and 
it is not an invasion of his right to 
privacy to give publicity to his con- 
nection with that event.” 





Ox oF the poor relations among 
Congressional investigating bod- 
ies, Senator Hubert Humphrey's 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
has embarked on a new series of 
hearings on disarmament. The his- 
tory of this group's struggle for 
existence is an ironic but accurate 
reflection of the government's ori- 
entation on the subject of peace. 
That five-letter word has become a 
virtual vulgarity in polite bureau- 
cratic society and persons who 
utter it are liable to be instantly 
suspect. They may not be marked 
down as Communists exactly but 
they face exile to the ostracized 
stockade inhabited by such infer- 
nal pests as the pacifist and the 
Union Leaguer who broke faith 
with his class and became a voting 
liberal. 

Bolstering the ego of profession- 
al patriots far more than bulwark- 
ing the country’s security, an out- 
fit like the Un-American Activities 
Committee seems perpetually cap- 
able of putting the bite on Con- 
gress for its tired headline-hunting 
to the tune of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually, yet the 
Humphrey Subcommittee has been 
living from hand to mouth on as 
little as $25,000 at a time. It is 
still having appropriation trouble 
but it has made enough of a name 
for and nuisance of itself that it 
is now able to command major 
attention. There will be expert 
testimony on nuclear weapons and 
what relative security or insecurity 
they breed. The Subcommittee 





That Five Letter Word 


may even manage to take some of 
the stigma and frustration off the 
subject of disarmament although 
that is a large order. 


That stigma is difficult to define, 
hard to put your finger on, but re- 
sponsible scientists will tell you 
it’s there. A distinguished physi- 
cist who had done weapons re- 
search and then moved over to the 
other side of the street temporarily 
as a government consultant on dis- 
armament encountered actual hos- 
tility from his old colleagues, as if 
he had been a Harvard man sud- 
denly deserting to Yale. Scientists 
drafted to the Stassen staff for the 
rigorous but ill-fated London dis- 
armament talks of 1957 had sim- 
ilar isolating experiences. 

In the crushing tempo of the 
arms race, the government, in one 
way or another, has commandeered 
the flower of American science, for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the Pentagon, for research jobs 
with the missile makers, and 
though these men may harbor in- 
dependent views, it becomes more 
and more difficult for them to voice 
them. It they are not inhibited by 
the classified project they are cur- 
rently working on, they are cur- 
iously subject to the subtle re- 
straints of a new _ bureaucratic 
“elite.” 


There is, obviously, nothing de- 
liberately nefarious in this dedica- 
tion to armaments for “deterrence” 
sake but the singleness of purpose 
can be frighteningly lopsided. The 
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Defense Department, for example, 
didn't have a single full-time ob- 
server of its own at last summer's 
Geneva conference, at which the 
technical experts, the Russians 
astonishingly included, unexpect- 
edly worked out a blueprint under 
which a suspension of nuclear tests 
would be scientifically feasible. 
Still, is that oversight too surpris- 
ing when you consider we have 
spent in the neighborhood of half 
a trillion dollars on our defense 
establishment since World War II 
and about a million to finance 
disarmament studies and our at- 
tendance at disarmament confer- 
ences? That is a ratio of about 
half a million to one. 

The Humphrey Subcommittee 
may be useful in putting this pic 
ture more sharply into perspective. 
It was Senator Humphrey, you may 
remember, who reset the Atomic 
Energy Commission's arithmetical 
perspective a little more accurately 
after “Ranier,” the first under- 
ground atomic explosion in Sep- 
tember, 1957. The AEC had re- 
ported the test registered only 250 
miles away; actually it had been 
measured in Alaska, nearly 2,500 
miles distant. Inadvertent error 
which that was, it seemed to sym- 
bolize, somehow, the long-shot 
odds to which we have relegated 
all'but military weapons in the 
race for “security.” 


(Adapted from one of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s nightly ABC broadcasts spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO.) 
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The article below represents, in our judgment, the ablest and 
most compelling examination of the collective conscience of 
America—and the most cogent analysis of the contrasting moods of 
the United States and the Soviet Union—that we have read in a 
long time. It is adapted from Mr. Stevenson's recent A. Powell 
Davies Memorial Lecture in Washington, D. C.—Tue Eprrors. 


A" POLITICS is made up of many 
things—economic pressures, per- 
sonal ambitions, the desire to exer- 
cise power, the overriding issues of 
national need and aspiration. But if 
it is nothing more, it is without roots. 
It is built on shifting, changing sands 
of emotion and interest. When chal- 
lenged, it can give no account of it- 
self. When threatened, it is in danger 
of collapse. 

Today, when the threat and chal- 
lenge to free society seem more total 
and powerful than ever before, it is 
not a political luxury or fruitless 
pedantry to re-examine our funda- 
mental principles. I think it more 
likely to be the condition of survival. 


There is a phrase of the late Dr. 
A. Powell Davies’ that stays in my 
mind. I do not know when I have 
heard a more terse and pregnant 
summing up of our predicament. 
“The world,” he said, “is now too 
dangerous for anything but the truth, 
too small for anything but brother- 
hood.” This I believe to be in broad 
measure a correct estimate of the 
condition of human society, which 
is now capable, with a few hydrogen 
bombs, of extinguishing itself. Today 
we can all be killed by the same 
bombs or atomic fallout. In that 
sense we have a desperate physical 
solidarity. But moral and _ social 
solidarity in the family of man is 
still to be found. 
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Not so long ago I visited Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer in his primitive 
jungle hospital in French Equatorial 
Africa, and he told me he considered 
this the most dangerous period in 
history, not just modern history, but 
all human history. Why? Because, he 
said, heretofore nature has controlled 
man, but now man has learned to 
control elemental forces—before he 
has learned to control himself. 


Many of us seem to rely on some 
mythical God-given superiority of 
the white Western world to save us. 
And my concern is that there is evi- 
dence that the Communists accept the 
reality of the human condition more 
than we do. 


It is impossible to spend weeks 
traveling around the Soviet Union as 
I did last summer without taking 
away an overwhelming impression of 
thrust and purpose in most aspects of 
Soviet life. The revolutionary ardor 
has cooled with time, but even the 
very pragmatic political leaders seem 
to believe profoundly in the truth of 
their way of life, and they are quietly 
confident that it will sweep the world 
in time. I think they sincerely believe 
that their methods, their aspirations, 
their dreams, make up the final truth 
about the nature of man and society; 
that collective man in the collective 
state is the ultimate unfolding of hu- 
man destiny, the end of history, the 
“far off divine event” for which man- 


kind has been in long travail, the 
vision of “all things made new” that 
has haunted men’s minds ever since 
Christianity thrust into human 
thought the intoxicating ideal of a 
perfected humanity. 

From this conviction, if I have not 
overstated it, flow two consequences. 
The first is that no effort, no dedica 
tion, no sacrifice is too great that may 
help to realize the Communist Party's 
goals in Soviet society. The second is 
that no corner of humanity can be a 


matter of indifference to the Com 
munists, because the whole human 
race is destined to become one in 


communist brotherhood. 


These are not abstract generaliza 
tions. Russia is a vast powerhouse of 
energy harnessed to the communal 
task of building the Soviet dream. 
The thrust of economic growth which 
adds a nine or ten per cent increase 
each year to industrial expansion is 
one aspect of this energy. The vast 
sums available for science and re 
search are another. The self-disci 
pline and long hours put in by school 
children to train themselves as the 
scientists, technicians, administrators, 
and linquists of the new world order 
are perhaps the most significant meas 
ure of the resources of energy, work, 
and skill upon which Soviet leaders 
hope to draw. 

The energy, the drive, the dedica 
tion in the U.S.S.R. spill over into 
international affairs. In part, of 
course, this is the restless concern 
which all imperial powers must ex- 
ercise, especially when the peoples 
they control are as restive and un- 
reliable as the captive peoples in 
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Russia's European empire. But Com- 
munist activity, planning, and efforts 
in trade and aid are not confined to 
areas of Communist control. They are 
worldwide, and there is no corner of 
the earth's surface which they think 
too insignificant for their attention. 
While trade missions are busy in 
Latin America trading Soviet machin- 
ery and oil for coffee and wool, aca- 
demic representatives are touring 
West Africa, Arab and Asian students 
are being trained in Moscow, techni- 
cal advisers dispatched to India and 
Burma and Indonesia, and the glossy 
flood of propaganda depicting the 
Soviet millennium of bumper har- 
vests and happy workers is pumped 
out all round the world. 


All this we know—or begin to 
know. But I wonder how often we 
try to grasp the scale of dedication 
that lies behind it. Why should they 
be so busy? Why so much work and 
thought? Why such diversion of re- 
sources? Why such patience through 
every setback, such forward thrusts 
through every point of Western weak- 
ness? Heaven knows, we only want 
to stay home. Why don’t they? Why 
do we never meet an_ isolationist 
Communist? These are the questions 
that haunted me while I confronted 
at first hand this iron, forceful, and 
formidable way of life. 

And I don’t think there is any 
doubt about the answer. Part of it is 
simply needed foreign trade. Part is 
fear, the search for security through 
friends. And part is the historical 
centrifugal forces in Russia that have 
been pressing outward for a hundred 
years—to the Pacific, the Balkans, 
and the Middle East. But the im- 
portant thing is that the Soviet Rus- 
sians believe in their truth, as the 
men of the Western world once be- 
lieved in theirs. They, not we, are 
firing the shots that are heard round 
the world—and also the satellites 
that orbit above it. The fact that 
their faith is in many ways an evil 
perversion of the great propositions 
that once made the blood course in 
our Western veins does not alter the 
fact that their tempo is dynamic and 


ours sluggish—even, I think, to 
ourselves. 
The reason cannot be that we 


Americans have lost our vision of 
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truth and brotherhood. No country 
on earth owes the sense of community 
more explicitly to the fact that it is 
united not by race or nationality but 
by fidelity to an idea. We were born 
“dedicated to a proposition” and our 
greatest leaders—the Jeffersons, the 
Lincolns, the Woodrow Wilsons— 
were not great because they achieved 
purely American purposes, but be- 
cause they were able to speak for 
humanity at large and extend their 
vision to the whole family of man. 


Nor, I believe, can we find fault 
with the American dream. Its truths 
are still “self-evident.” The posses- 
sion of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—rightly understood—have 
not been overthrown as the highest 
goods of human society. Indeed, the 
ferment of our freedom works in- 
exorably and dangerously in the 
Communist world. No one can have 
visited Poland without seeing how 
little the Polish people accept their 
servitude and how they look beyond 
their neighbors to the free world as 
the reservoir of power and hope. 


But, alas, on the basis of the rec- 
ord, one would hardly suspect that 
the Western world possessed so pow- 
erful a weapon. All our talk—in 
diplomacy, in strategy, in aid and 
trade, in all the intricacies of our 
worldwide relations—-has been to a 
depressing degree purely defensive. 
We have offered aid not to help 
others but to shield ourselves. We 
have reacted to countless Soviet initi- 
atives; acted on our own initiative 
barely at all. We watch the skies for 
other people's sputniks and listen to 
the telegraph wires for other peo- 
ple’s moves. Yet we are the free men 
of this universe, the children of lib- 
erty, the beneficiaries of unequalled 
abundance, and heirs of the highest, 
proudest political tradition ever 
known to man! 


Why this lack of initiative? Why 
this paralysis of will? What have we 
done to our truth and our brother- 
hood—the supreme truth of freedom, 
the Christian truth of brotherly love? 
Have they failed? Or have we? 


There is no more urgent duty 
than to discover why we have failed 
and to get back into the arena, aspir- 
ing, striving, fighting once more for 
what we believe. An examination of 
what you might call our collective 
conscience is to my mind far more im- 
portant than particular projects or 


programs. You can have a_ perfect 
assembly of pieces for your watch, 
but they are worthless if the main- 
spring is broken. I am not basically 
worried about our various pieces— 
our technology, our science, our ma- 
chines, our resources. But I am con- 
cerned, desperately concerned, about 
our mainspring. That it has run 
down, we know. But is it broken be- 
yond repair? In the last analysis, no 
question is worth more consideration 
in America today. 

I would like to suggest some of 
the ways in which it seems to me we 
have enfeebled the great central pulse 
of our freedom, the great truth of 
liberty, which, more than any other 
nation, we first set working in the 
modern world. 

Goethe, who also lived through a 
crisis of freedom, said to his genera- 
tion: “What you have inherited from 
your fathers, earn over again for 
yourselves or it will not be yours.” 
We inherited freedom. We seem un- 
aware that it has to be remade and 
re-earned in each generation of man. 
One reason for this failure is, I be- 
lieve, passing at last. In recent years 
we were stifled with complacent self- 
confidence. We believed ourselves 
dominant in every field. We talked 
of “the American Century.” We for- 
got the ardors and efforts that had 
given us a measure of pre-eminence. 
Complacency made us impervious to 
ideas, even the obvious idea that we 
are in danger. So we assumed that 
all we needed was to sit still and 
enjoy the “peace and prosperity” that 
was our right. 


I believe that phase is passing. Our 
foolish languor has been shaken, if 
not shattered. We are more ready to 
examine ourselves and our record. 
And it is a privilege of our society 
that every citizen should make his 
own inquiry. The urgent thing is to 
feel the need for re-thinking and to 
set to work the ultimate energies of 
free society—which cannot be done 
by the fiat of government but only by 
the troubled conscience of responsible 
men and women. 

It is simply as a citizen as con- 
cerned as you are that I want to sug- 
gest what seems to me to be the ob- 
stacles to a full understanding of 
our great mission in this time of 
testing. 
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I believe that we have confused 
the free with the free and easy. If 
freedom had been the happy, simple, 
relaxed state of ordinary humanity, 
man would have everywhere been 
free—whereas through most of time 
and space he has been in chains. Do 
not let us make any mistake about 
this. Tyranny is the normal pattern 
of government.’ It is only by intense 
thought, by great effort, by burning 
idealism and unlimited sacrifice that 
freedom has prevailed as a system of 
government. And the efforts which 
were first necessary to create it are 
fully as necessary to sustain it in our 
own day. 

He who offers this thing we call 
freedom as the soft option is a de- 
ceiver or himself deceived. He who 
sells it cheap or offers it as the by- 
product of this or that economic sys- 
tem is a knave or fool. For freedom 
demands infinitely more care and de- 
votion than any other political sys- 
tem. It puts consent and personal 
initiative in the place of command 
and obedience. By relying upon the 
devotion and initiative of ordinary 
citizens, it gives up the harsh but 
effective disciplines that underpin all 
the tyrannies which over the mil- 
lennia have stunted the full stature of 
men. 


But of what use is escape from ex- 
ternal restraint if given the oppor- 
tunity men simply stunt themselves? 
If freedom means ease alone, if it 
means shirking the hard disciplines 
of learning, if it means evading the 
rigors and rewards of creative activ- 
ity, if it means more expenditure on 
advertising than education, if it 
means “bachelor cooking” and “life 
adjustment” courses in the schools, 
and the steady cult of the trivial and 
the mediocre, if it means—-worst ol 
all—indifference or even contempt 
for all but athletic excellence, we 
may keep for a time the forms of 
free society, but its spirit will be 
dead. 


I believe we have had enough of 
adjustment, conformity, easy options, 
and the least common denominator 
in our system. We need instead to see 
the “pursuit of happiness” in terms 
which are historically proven and 
psychologically correct. The dreary 
failure in history of all classes com- 
mitted to pleasure and profit alone, 
the vacuity and misery accompanying 
the sole pursuit of ease—the collapse 
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And Shall We Let 
The Rest of the World Go By? 


of the French aristocracy, the cor- 
ruption of imperial Rome, the decline 
and fall of the resplendent Man- 
chus—all these facts of history do not 
lose their point because the pleas 
ures of today are mass pleasures and 
no longer the enjoyments of an elite. 
If we become a nation of Bourbons, 
numbers won't save us. We shall go 
their way. Vacuity and indifference 
are not redeemed by the fact that 
everyone can share in them. They 
merely restrict the circle from which 
regeneration can come. 

I say this in no Puritan or pleas- 
ure-hating spirit. On the contrary, 
there is no boredom or misery to 
equal the pursuit of distraction alone. 
We do not slip into happiness. It is 
strenuously sought and earned. A 
nation glued to the television screen 
is not simply at a loss before the iron 
pioneers of the new collective socie- 
ty; it isn’t even having a good time. 
No society has ever spent as much as 
we do on drink and tranquillizers. 
Can one argue that this is evidence 
of universal fun? 

Perhaps this misunderstanding of 
the true nature of happiness and of 
the conditions of its pursuit is simply 
an aspect of something else—our mis- 
understanding of the real nature of 
freedom. I recall the words of the 
wise Judge Learned Hand, who 
warned us that freedom would not 
survive in our Constitution if it had 
already died in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. We shall not have a free society 
unless we have free men. 


How often do we reflect upon 
what this inner freedom entails? 
“Give me the man,” cries Hamlet, 
“who is not passion’s slave.” But this 
is what we are in danger of becom- 
ing, slaves to a tyranny more inti- 
mate and inescapable than any Stalin 
or Mao Tse-tung could impose. We 
can be made slaves simply by the 
clutter and complexity of modern 
living—which notoriously leaves no 
time for serious thought and offers 
every means of distraction so that we 
can avoid such thought. Between air- 
craft that take us everywhere more 
rapidly, newspapers that grow in 
weight and coverage, news that flash- 
es round the globe, ceaseless and com- 
petitive entertainment, fashions that 
change from sack to trapeze and back 
again, we can fill up every “unfor- 
giving minute” with enough trash 
and preoccupation to still forever the 
deeper voices of the soul. Like Mat 
thew Arnold, we can 


... See all sights from pole to 

pole, 

And glance and nod and bustle 
by, 

And never once possess our soul 

Before we die.” 


How are we to defend freedom if, 
for the tyranny of external control, 
we substitute the clattering, clutter- 
ing tyranny of internal aimlessness 
and fuss? This freedom for our souls, 
freedom at the profoundest level of 
our being, is not a gift to us by our 
contemporary way of life. On the con- 
trary, much of this life is a direct con 
spiracy against it. And if we can- 
not—by a certain discipline, by 
readiness for reflection and quiet, 
by determination to do the difficult 
and aim at a lasting good—rediscov- 
er the real purpose and direction of 
our existence, we shall not be free 
Our society will not be free. And be 
tween a chaotic, selfish, indifferent, 
commercial society and the iron disci 
pline of the Communist world, | 
would not like to predict the out 
come. Outer tyranny with purpose 
may well triumph over the inner, 
purposeless tyranny of a confused 
and aimless way of life. 

I doubt if any society in history 
has faced so great a moral challenge 
as ours, or needed more desperately 
to draw on the deepest source of 
courage and responsibility. Ours is 
the first human community in which 
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resources are so abundant that almost 
no policies lie beyond our capacity 
for purely physical reasons. What we 
decide to do, we can do. The inhibi- 
tions of poverty—lack of resources, 
lack of capital, lack of power—do 
not hold us back. We can accomplish 
what we aim at. Thus, perhaps for 
the first time in the world, choice, 
not means, ends, not instruments, are 
decisive. 

Then again we have proved— 
drably and dangerously—over the 
last decade that defensiveness is not 
a sufficient reason for action. All 
the policies we have pursued in self- 
defense have left us still on the de- 
fensive. But if we do not act from 
fear, we must find some other moti- 
vation. In free society there is no 
other alternative but to tap the 
vigor, faith, and imagination of the 
people themselves. We must find out 
once more who we are, as the psychol- 
ogists say. 


But perhaps the most urgent rea- 
son why the quality of our moral re- 
sponse has become the decisive issue 
in politics is quite simply that most 
of the major problems of our day 
present themselves in moral terms, 
and are probably insoluble without 
some stirring of generosity, some 
measure of vision. Let me give you 
three instances. 

e In the wealthiest nation in the 
world, at least five million families 
still live in squalid but remediable 
poverty. They are a minority. They 
don’t have the votes to force the issue 
of their misfortune into the front 
rank of public issues. They depend, 
for remedies, upon the alert con- 
science of the majority. But how do 
we keep the conscience sensitive and 
alert? By concentrating on our own 
concerns and adding the dishwasher 
to the television set to the air con- 
ditioner? By griping over taxes and 
attacking that great bogey we call 
“the welfare state”? By closing our 
minds every time our shiny car takes 
us through a slum? No—we shall 
have the dedication and drive to 
wipe poverty out of this rich land 
only if the well-to-do majority of to- 
day do not repeat the selfish indif- 
ference which, in many communities, 
has been the epitaph of yesterday's 
wealthy elite. 
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e Take the issue of the rights and 
status of our colored citizens. This 
is our small share of a world-wide 
problem. The four hundred years’ 
dominance of men of white skin is 
ending. The vast colored majority of 
mankind are seeking the opportunity 
and the respect which white people 
have been lucky enough to enjoy for 
so long—sometimes at the colored 
people’s expense. But, within this 
world-wide crisis, we in America, 
with our colored minority, have a 
major role to play—for good or evil. 
“The unfinished work” which Lin- 
coln left us, of creating a society in 
which all men can hold up their 
heads as equals and self-respecting 
citizens, can never be accomplished 
unless there are enough white men 
and women who resist in the core of 
their being the moral evil of treat- 
ing any of God's children as essen- 
tially inferior. 

e Nor is this simply a question of 
our own national community. I come 
back to the painful fact that the 
Communists show a world-wide con- 
cern which is largely lacking among 
the men of the West. The whole hu- 
man race is their horizon. Their 
“brotherhood” is materialist, collectiv- 
ist, atheist, and we dislike it, but it 
embraces everybody, and it is the 
framework of policies which take the 
missionaries of their new order to 
the ends of the earth. We have no 
corresponding commitment to our 
fellowmen. For hundreds of years, we 
have preached the Christian promise 
of brotherhood, but today, when van- 
ishing space and scientific revolution 
have turned our planet into a single 
neighborhood, the ideal means little 
in terms of concern or conviction, in 
terms of policy or action. 

Here we are in the Atlantic world, 
16 per cent of the world’s peoples 
consuming 70 per cent of the world’s 
wealth. We cannot be indifferent to 
the moral implications of this gap. I 
do not know how we can gain a new 
perspective about the narrow world 
of plenty and poverty in which we 
live unless moral insights of justice 
and compassion stir us to underst: .d 
the privileged position in which we 
live. 


We are not going to be stirred to 
action by our own needs. We are the 
cushioned, protected, fortunate mi- 
nority. It is not the measure of our 
morals or the lesson of our history 
to be spurred on only by fear of 
Russian encroachments. What we 
have done has largely had this moti- 
vation, and it has left us on the de- 
fensive. Our hope is to accept the 
implications of our own faith, make 
concrete the image of brotherhood 
which we profess, and set to work to 
express our dedication in whatever 
effort or sacrifice the world’s needs 
may dictate. And, if we must always 
think in terms of contest with the 
Soviets, the ability to create the good 
life for the greatest number will be 
decisive. 

This age has been defined in many 
ways—as a time of conflict in 
ideology, as a time of ferment in 
technology, as a period of revolution 
in science, as an era when at last the 
means lie at hand to free mankind 
from the ancient shackles of pain 
and hunger. It is all these things— 
but I believe the true crisis of our 
time lies at a deeper level. We have 
indeed conquered means and _ re- 
sources unknown to earlier ages. We 
have had thrown open to us frontiers 
of choice which would leave earlier 
ages stupefied by their scale and 
scope. 

But all this freedom and elbow 
room only thrust onto us with more 
force the fundamental issue of the 
faith that is in us. We can use our 
wealth and capacity for some vision 
of truth, some ideal of brotherhood, 
or we can imprison ourselves within 
the selfishness of our own concerns 
and the limitations of a narrow na- 
tionhood. This is the dimension of 
our crisis. 

You may argue that these quali- 
ties—of dedication and selflessness— 
are pretty remote from the realities 
of politics. They are all very well for 
private life, but what part can they 
play in the rough and tumble of 
partisanship, of primaries, conven- 
tions, and election campaigns? Ambi- 
tion, drive, material interests, politi- 
cal skills, the art of maneuver—all 
these, you say, have their part, but 
do not let us pretend that the demo- 
cratic process is primarily a school of 
virtue or an arena of moral combat. 

And yet, I wonder. It has been the 
view of great philosophers and great 
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statesmen that our system of free 
government depends in the first in- 
stance upon the virtue of its citizens. 
Montesquieu made virtue the condi- 
tion of republican government; 
Washington declared that it could 
not survive without it. We have had 
175 years of it since their time, and 
no one can deny that the system has 
survived a remarkable amount of 
skullduggery. In fact, it is probably 
a tougher system than its founders 
imagined. Yet, I believe they are 
right. For no democratic system can 
survive without at least a large and 
active leaven of citizens in whom 
dedication and selflessness are not 
confined to private life but are the 
fundamental principles of their ac- 
tivity in the public sphere. 

Naked interest and naked ambi- 
tion will carry a lot of people natur- 
ally and inevitably into politics. We 
do not need societies for the promo- 
tion of lobbies. Interests, good and 
bad, will promote themselves. Nor, in 
any generation do we lack politi- 
cians whose only principle of action 
is the advancement of their own ca- 
reer—the starry-eyed opportunists 
and all the other eager men in a 
hurry to the top. But into what state 
must politics degenerate if that is all 
we find active in the political arena? 
That and sectional interest played 
upon by personal ambitions? There 
have been such periods—the roaring 
Nineties, the iine from Harding to 
the Wall Street crash—but our demo- 
cratic system survived because such 
epochs were followed and cleansed 
by periods of disinterested reform. 


But there has never been any dis- 
interested reform without disinter- 
ested reformers. And here we come 
to the essential contribution made by 
dedication and selflessness to the 
public good. No one ever did any 
good in politics without readiness 
for endless hard work—for the grind- 
ing, boring, tedious work, as well as 
the glamorous, high sounding, head- 
line hitting work. The painstaking 
hours collecting the facts, the hours 
in committee and conference, the 
hours in persuasion and argument, 
the hours of defeat and disappoint- 
ment, the hours of disgust and revul- 
sion at the darker sides of human be- 
havior—these cannot be supported 
without energy and devotion. No re- 
forms come easy; even the most ob- 
vious will have its entrenched 
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enemies. Each one is carried to us on 
the bent and weary backs of patient, 
dedicated men and women. 

They are not only dedicated in 
their readiness to give energy and 
hard work to the cause; they must 
also have sufficiently clear sight and 
open minds and hearts to see the 
need for reform in the first place. 
But clear sight and an open heart for 
others’ needs is again something that 
hardly “comes naturally.” We have 
so many needs of our own—our fam- 
ilies, our jobs, our homes, our for- 
tunes, our prospects. We are hemmed 
in with needs and interests, weighty, 
urgent, honorable, human needs and 
interests, even if they are exclusively 
our own. It takes an extra dimension 
of vision to see beyond our inner 
circle of interest. Most people, most 
of the time, do not possess it—which 
is one reason why self-regarding in- 
terests make up so much of the stuff 
of politics. And this, I suppose, is why 
the men and women of genuine, im- 
perturbable public spirit seems so few 
and far between. 

I sometimes think there is a danger 
of this element of vision vanishing 
almost wholly from our political 
life. In the main we are so comfort- 
able; so many evils of the past have 
shrunk in size and almost out of 
sight. At the same time, people mar- 
ry much younger, have larger fam- 
ilies, and are profoundly involved in 
earning a living, making careers and 


safeguarding the future of their chil 
dren. It is more difficult, they say, 
to give time to public affairs 
when private life is so urgent and 
absorbing. 


Yet is it, I wonder, more urgent 
and absorbing than a hundred years 
ago when young men not only mar- 
ried young, had targe families and 
built up careers, but also opened up 
the new frontiers, created new cities 
from = wilderness, and gave to new 
state. «nd communities the frame- 
work of active political life? 

If one reads the life of young Abe 
Lincoln, it is hard to believe that his 
struggles as a young lawyer and his 
difficulties as a young parent were 
less than those of young men today. 
Yet there was no time when the deep 
est issues of the day did not occupy 
his mind or the call of statecraft 
make itself heard above the claims 
and clamor of everyday life. Nor 
was he alone or exceptional. Stephen 
A. Douglas’ life was no different. The 
prairie towns were filled with earn 
est, active citizens deeply, profound 
ly concerned with the great issues of 
a nation “half-slave, half-free.” When 
the multitudes gathered, a hundred 
years ago, to listen in rapt attention 
for hours to the Lincoln-Douglas de 
bates, had they fewer responsibilities 
and duties than the citizens of today 
to many of whom the great issues of 
politics seem to be most usefully con- 
veyed in 15-second television flashes 
of subliminal advertising? 


Is it not possible that the pressures 
of personal responsibilities are not 
greater but that the dedication and 
selflessness needed to discern and in 
fluence public issues have shrunk? In 
a century in which so many of the 
mentors of the public mind—from 
the psychiatrists to the ad-men 
speak to us in terms of “what we owe 
to ourselves,” may there not indeed 
have been a slackening of devotion 
compared with those days, not so 
long distant, when what man owes to 
God and his neighbor was a common 
theme of public discourse? 

If so, this is a dangerous hour for 
our politics and for government by 
consent of the governed. For at no 
time have so many of the great issues 
of the day demanded clear, real moral 
vision to bring them into focus. 
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The Inefficient Giants 
by T. K. QUINN 


tig FOLKLORE of modern American 
capitalism includes, among other 
fancies, the fallacious notion that 
bigness should be tolerated, even wel- 
comed, because it is a_ self-evident 
proof of efficiency. In a vague way, it 
is generally believed that if it were 
not for giant industrial empires such 
as General Motors, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, United States Steel, and 
General Electric, and for giant mer- 
chandising corporations like Sears, 
F. W. Woolworth, and A & P, auto 
mobiles, home appliances, food, cloth- 
ing, gasoline, and the whole galaxy of 
consumer goods would cost more 
than they now do. This myth is in- 
extricably woven into that body of 
accepted opinion and belief, nour- 
ished by subtle public relations arti- 
fices, that John K. Galbraith, in his 
The Affluent Society, calls “the con- 
ventional wisdom.” 


The truth is that these giants have 
grown beyond the point of optimum 
efficiency and they depend on a near- 
monopoly power to maintain their 
advantageous position. The industries 
dominated by the giants are now 
governed by “administered profits” 
and “administered prices,” both of 
which are invariably higher than 
those under a genuinely competitive, 
free-enterprise system, and make prol- 
itable operation less dependent upon 
efficiency as power grows greater. 

Fewer than 40 corporations the size 
of General Motors could handle all 
the goods produced and all the serv- 
ices rendered in the United States. As 
the nation’s largest economic unit, 
GM is more responsible for inflation 
than is any other single interest; it is 
leading us steadily closer to the Soviet- 
type concentration of industrial con- 
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trol than we like to think—but a 
control that here is in private hands. 
General Motors’ sales volume in 1957, 
not its biggest year, amounted to 11 
billion dollars. American Motors, 
with less than five per cent of this 
volume, operated profitably in fiscal 
1957, showing an increase over the 
previous year compared with GM's 
decrease, and earned a higher divi- 
dend for its stockholders. 

The Chevrolet Motor Company 
alone, without any other of the vast 
number of enterprises within General 
Motors, is as big or bigger than U.S. 
Steel, General Electric, Chrysler, or 
Sears. To operate profitably, General 
Motors does not, by any stretch of 
truth, need to own all five of 
its automobile divisions—Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile, Cadil- 
lac—plus GM trucks. And it certainly 
does not need to be, in addition, in 
the home appliance business; the 
home lighting business; the Diesel 
engine business; earth-moving equip- 
ment business; or the gas engine, 
electric motor, bus line, insurance, 
consumer finance, and still other 
businesses. General Motors is in all 
these businesses, not from any social 
service motive, but for the maximum 
possible profit, a profit from economic 
power, not from greater efficiency of 
operation. 

A 1956 study by the American In- 
stitute of Management showed that 
General Motors’ sales and administra; 
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tive costs were reduced in per cent 
of sales from 7.1 in 1935 to 3.7 in 1955. 
During this period, the nature of 
some of the products manufactured 
had changed, and the total volume of 
sales had increased. From _ such 
figures one could easily conclude that 
growth in size automatically increases 
efficiency—if efficiency is defined as 
lower relative sales and administra- 
tive costs. But every business man 
knows that these costs, in relation to 
sales, are always lower in a period 
of greatly expanding volume, just as 
the percentage is uncontrollably 
higher when sales are rapidly declin- 
ing. There is no evidence that actual 
manufacturing costs were substantial 
ly lower, in spite of General Motors’ 
enormous, coercive purchasing power, 
which keeps many of its parts and raw 
material suppliers on the brink of 
failure. As a rule, General Motors’ 
business is, for suppliers, “backlog” 
business, often handled at cost or close 
to cost on the theory that the large 
volume helps support the general 
overhead. This is the situation with 
many suppliers of giant companies 
What it means is that the alleged 
efficiency of the giants is, to that ex 
tent, attained at the expense of the 
suppliers, not by economies within 
their own operations. 

Those familiar with General Mo- 
tors’ operation understand its adroit 
policy of selecting for production only 
large units of high dollar value whose 
sales and administrative costs are 
relatively low. But this is exploiting 
the American system, not supporting 
it. The conservative, non-profit Amer- 
ican Institute of Management in con- 
cluding its study stated, “General Mo 
tors is too big for the good of the 
American businessmen who must deal 
with it and too big for the good of 
the country.” 


When impartial investigations are 
made into the affairs of any of our 
present 80 billionaire-asset corpora- 
tions, they invariably find practices, 
carried on under the banner of free 
enterprise, that cannot conceivably 
be camouflaged as efficiency. General 
Motors is a disheartening example: 

e Its market power permits it to 
set such exorbitant prices on_ its 
products that during the past ten 
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years GM has made net profits averag- 
ing 25 per cent of its investment. 

elt has cornered the market in 
parts and raw materials, obtained 
preferential treatment from steel pro- 
ducers in times of shortage by making 
large loans to Jones and Laughlin, 
Republic, Wheeling Steel, and Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Chemical Company. 
The effect of GM’s becoming the 
steel companies’ creditor was to divert 
from others large quantities of steel, 
resulting in the bankruptcy of many 
small manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors and dealers in the period 
from 1946 through 1954. 

e General Motors is guilty of hav- 
ing set up fake, paper warehouses in 
order unfairly to secure additional 
quantities of steel beyond legitimate 
governmental allocations. 

eGM, through its Acceptance 
Corporation, charges installment 
buyers approximately 11.2 per cent 
interest on billions of dollars, accord- 
ing to a recent U.S. Senate Subcom- 
mittee report. 

Does all this sound as if General 
Mctors’ success in making a handsome 
profit is rooted in efficiency? 


But General Motors is by no means 
the sole sinner in the betrayal of the 
genuinely free enterprise economy. 
During all the years of my official 
association with General Electric, we 
were never the lowest cost producers 
of anything unless we were the only 
producer or had bought out some 
smaller company in the same field. 
The secret of GE’s predominance and 
growth rests upon two foundations: 


One—As a J. P. Morgan combine 
originally (like General Motors and 
U.S. Steel) it had abundant capital, 
including access through Morgan to 
life insurance funds. 

Two—lIt had high-profit, monop- 
oly lines which enabled it to finance 
other lines until they, too, could 
reach volumes that would assure their 
continuance on a self-supporting and 
profitable basis. 

Notable among these lines was the 
incandescent electric lamp bulb mo- 
nopoly. GE’s net profit in its lamp 
department at times approximated 
50 per cent on investment—which 
could in loose, profit-minded lan- 
guage be called superb “efficiency.” 
Since giant corporations are not re- 
quired to publish departmental re- 
ports, even when the department's 
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business runs into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, lamp profits undoubt- 
edly continue excessive, for all the 
public is permitted to know. We do 
know that GE has more than 60 per 
cent, Westinghouse about 20 per cent, 
and Sylvania about 10 per cent of the 





total industry volume. A few com- 
panies, as is true of so many other 
basic industries, control the business 
in this household, commercial, and 
industrial necessity. During the de- 
pression of the Thirties, General Elec- 
tric was able to continue its dividend 
payments solely because of its highly 
profitable lamp business, although 
its other departments suffered sub- 
stantial losses, whereas Westinghouse, 
with only 20 per cent of the industry's 
total, was forced to suspend dividends 
for a few years. 


Every day of the year, as millions 
of lamp bulbs burn out under condi- 
tions of controlled decay in the homes, 
offices, and factories of America, the 
public must pay expensive tribute to 
this monopoly. It was finally declared 
illegal by the Supreme Court in 1953, 
after 50 years of costly litigation, but 
by that time the three biggest com- 
panies had eliminated all of the others 
by mergers, purchase, absorption, or 
other means, and had become so firm 
ly intrenched that no competitor 
could challenge their control today. 


It was from its lamp profits that 
General Electric financed its entry 
into the home appliance field. There 
was no purpose or advantage of ef 
ficiency involved. Because it had ac- 
cess to capital, it proceeded, as 
practically all of the other giant 
corporations have done, to purchase 
and absorb other corporations, driv- 
ing companies with little capital out 
of business or forcing them into 
mergers. Once on the way, the rapid 
growth of the whole country assured 
the prosperity of the big companies 
whether or not they were efficient. 
Their presence in any field is an 
automatic incentive to all remaining 
companies to combine for safety and 


protection against the power of the 
giants—again not for reasons of 
efficiency. 

The gigantic oil industry represents 
itself as an example of efficient, pri- 
vate, free enterprise on a huge scale, 
but the facts support no such conclu- 
sion. During the Roosevelt Adminis 
tration the industry begged the 
government to step in and help solve 
its then chaotic problems. Special 
legislation was secured under which 
the Department of Interior estimates 
the probable consumption of gasoline 
and oil month by month; from this 
estimate state production quotas are 
set. There is an interstate treaty 
among the oil-producing states, rati 
fied by Congress. Another Congres 
sional act makes it illegal to transport 
oil in interstate commerce which has 
been produced in excess of the state 
established maximums. 


The final result is a planned oil 
economy in which supply is carefully 
regulated to match demand, and the 
entire industry, from oil well to gas 
station, is kept in close harmony. 
Prices—and profits—are “adminis- 
tered;"" giant Standard Oil of New 
Jersey sets them—directly or, with 
sly humor, through one of its sub 
sidiaries. There is no serious price 
competition among the big fellows 
and no pressure on anyone to be “ef 
ficient.” It is all called free enterprise, 
with a straight face, in the manner of 
“the conventional wisdom”—a free 
enterprise, if vou please, that yields 
enormous profits to the big companies 
and contributes mightily, through 
continued price increases, to our 
mortally dangerous inflation 


The result of this pyramiding of 
power and control in the basic in- 
dustries is that today approximately 
50 per cent of all American industrial 
capacity is held by about 150 corpora 
tions. About two-thirds of the eco 
nomically productive assets of the 
country, excluding farms, are owned 
by not more than 500 out of a total 
of 325,000 producing corporations 
Within each of the select 500 there is 
a small and interlocking group of men 
with ultimate decision-making power 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr., author of The 
Modern Corporation, suggests that 
this is probably the highest concentra 
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tion of economic power in private 
hands in all recorded history. Our 
laws have prevented any one power 
group from becoming an absolute 
monopoly, but they have not pre- 
vented a _ super-cencentration of 
power, in a handful of corporations, 
in the large banks and insurance com- 
panies, and, lately, in the growing in- 
surance trusts. This power largely 
governs our lives today and could en- 
slave us to a degree not now imagined 
unless we succeed as a body politic in 
controlling it. 

In examining operating efficiency, 
it is demonstrably true that in the 
manufacture and sale of any product 
there is a point of optimum efficien- 
cy—that is, lowest cost in relation to 
investment—which varies according 
to the nature of the product, the capa- 
bilitity of the producer, and market 
conditions. 


The Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
Trust and Monopoly recently sub- 
mitted a remarkably analytical report 
on administered prices in the auto- 
mobile industry. It concluded that 
the optimum number of units for an 
efficient automobile plant is not more 
than 400,000, based on the experience 
of a successful, practical manufactur- 
er. According to the Subcommittee, 
“General Motors with its annual out- 
put of around 3,000,000 cars is from 
five to 10 times the size of the 
optimum plant.” The automobile 
business, of course, is exclusive of 
all GM’s other lines. GM’s automobile 
production figures for 1957 were: 


Oldsmobile 


Thus any one of GM's automobile 
divisions, with the possible excep- 
tion of Cadillac, is big enough to 
constitute an efficient business by it- 
self, and even Cadillac may be in- 
cluded as it is presumably more cus- 
tom-built than the others. 

Beyond a certain point, actual pro- 
duction costs, including overhead, 
tend to increase disproportionately. 
Efficiency, properly defined, is always 
an inside-the-plant matter, and should 
not be confused with financial manip- 
ulations such as buying out or com- 
bining various plants or companies. 
Administration and sales costs are 
seldom reduced by adding volume 
beyond the optimum, and never by 
combining unrelated products and 
companies under one management. 

Similarly, in the area of merchan- 
dising, practically all of the operating 
cost savings are attainable in a few 
super-markets, counted in tens rather 
than hundreds or thousands. The 
super-market underseils the small 
dealer, first, because of its great pur- 
chasing power advantage, and, second, 
because in relation to its large volume 
and self-service methods, and _ its 
no credit and no delivery policies, its 
operating costs are less. But it does 
not follow at all that because one 
super-market can operate at a lower 
cost than the independent dealer that 
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a combination of hundreds or thou- 
sands of super-markets can operate at 
even lower costs. Much of the cost 
savings of the giant chains are gained 
coercively from suppliers, some of 
which are impoverished by the power 
pressure. 

All of the available evidence con- 
firms the fact that the most efficient 
producers and merchandisers in al- 
most every field are medium-sized. 
The giant companies overcome the 
disadvantage of their size through 
their power resources—by borrowing 
at lower interest rates, coercing sup- 
pliers into giving them lower prices, 
exerting pressure through banks and 
allied interests to secure larger orders, 
reciprocity, combining advertising 
space requirements for lower rates, 
and securing raw materials unfairly 
in times of shortage. All of these prac- 
tices and methods are costly to others. 
They represent no overall efficiency 
but merely power advantages seized 
by the few over the many. They are 
both inefficient and anti-social. 
When, in doing business with govern- 
ment, the giants use their influence 
to secure huge defense orders, the 
offense against smaller competitors 
and our society is compounded. 


There is growing evidence that the 
increasing concentration of economic 
power is largely responsible for the 
instability of the economy—the more 
frequent recurrence of booms and 
slumps. In the steel and cement in- 
dustries, where “administered” prices 
have held firm despite falling de 
mand, payrolls have shrunk as much 
as 40 per cent in recent months. On 
the other hand, in competitive in- 
dustries, where prices adjust them- 
selves quickly to falling demand, em- 
ployment and payrolls have been well 
maintained. 

In 1955 the automobile industr 
went wild, disposing of cars on almost 
any terms in a manner that reflected 
no credit on the responsibility of the 
biggest producers. We have not yet 
recovered from the recession that fol- 
lowed this orgy. The big automobile 
manufacturers alone may not have 
been responsible for the debacle but 
they made a devastating contribution. 
Such short-term greediness cannot 
qualify as either efficiency or prudent 
operation, nor does it indicate any 
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long range social 


conscience. 


prescience or 


In the vital areas of invention and 
creativeness big organizations are his- 
torically inefficient. Through heavy 
advertising expenditures and mis- 
leading public relations programs 
they are often able to create the 
opposite impression, but big organi- 
zations are essentially dictatorships in 
form and practice, whereas invention 
requires complete freedom to pursue 
ideas, even those which “the conven- 
tional wisdom” considers crazy. 

In his excellent book, The Inventor 
and His World, H. Hatfield Stafford 
writes, “It is frequently said . . . that 
advance in the future will come ex- 
clusively from the magnificently 
equipped research laboratories of the 
great trusts and corporations. There 
is no evidence of this except the tpse 
dixit of the corporations themselves.” 
In its report on the automobile in- 
dustry and administered prices the 
Senate Subcommittee states, “ .. . 
there is no available evidence to indi- 
cate that General Motors enjoys any 
preeminence in the field of automo- 
tive innovations.” In an article en- 
titled “How Strong Is GM Research?” 
Fortune magazine in its June, 1956, 
issue concludes: 


“Despite the glitter of its new 
technical center, GM has not yet 
proved that it has a research 
laboratory of front rank. Until 
very recently Detroit had never 
done much true research as 
scientists understand it. Most of 
its so-called research achieve- 
ments have fallen rather un- 
der the head of advanced 
engineering.” 

In testimony before the Senate Sub- 
committee, George Romney described 
the way in which innovations have 
been resisted by the big three auto- 
mobile manufacturers. He said, “They 
are muscle-bound, and they have got 
heavy fixed investments in building 
cars the way they have been building 
them in this country.” 

Despite popular beliefs to the con- 
trary, modern home appliances and 
conveniences were all invented by in- 
dividuals, not big “muscle-bound” 
corporations. The list includes re- 
frigerators, electric lamps and bulbs, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
fans, irons, radios and TV, stoves, 
electric shavers and clocks, mixers, 
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air conditioners, broilers, freezers, 
toasters, coffee-makers, and others. 
High pressure advertising has given 
the public the erroneous impression 
that these products were invented by 
the big corporations selling them. 
The truth is that not one was in- 
vented by any of the giants. 

What a dynamic society needs is 
not a few, huge, plush, autocratically 
directed research laboratories, but 
thousands of independent, modestly 
equipped little ones, just as a great 
democratic nation should be made 
up of many strong individuals and 
proud, self-respecting, independent 
homes, farms and businesses, instead 
of a few rich giants. The real hope 
for the solution to such problems as 
cancer and heart disease is not in a 
few big research laboratories, but in 
many smaller ones, such as those that 
solved the polio menace, gave us peni- 
cillin, and created the antibiotics. The 
record of the super-giants is an un- 
enviable one of moving in after the 
fact, for mercenary purposes and gain, 
and absorbing, merging, buying out, 
or crushing the smaller creators. 

We know that the most promising 
prospect for creative development in 
the spiritual—as well as in the ma- 
terial—world is, as it always has been, 
in diversity, individuality, and free 
dom. The giant corporations are 
largely to blame for the trend toward 
deadening conformity, indifference in 
public affairs, and the “organization 
man.” We are—or should be—de- 
voted to the ideals of the individual 
rather than to the mercenary aims of 
huge organizations. We acknowledge 
that organization is effective and de- 
sirable up to a point, but beyond that 
point it becomes a dangerous power, 
a force that crushes individualism, 











makes numbers out of people, and 
threatens our democratic institutions 
We believe the purpose of organiza 
tion is that it should serve the indi 
vidual, not that the individual should 
serve the organization. We have a 
cepted big government because we 
know it is our last bulwark against the 
encroachments of giant corporations 
that would establish a_ totalitarian 
economic state if they were left 
unregulated. 

What can be done about it? The 
answer is a simple one. If our repre 
sentatives in the Congress would take 
the matter in hand, and stop theit 
evasive dealing with the problem, they 
could correct it. 

How? Corporations are currently 
taxed at the rate of 30 per cent on 
gross profits under $25,000. On all 


profits in excess of $25,000 the uni 
form tax rate is 52 per cent. These 
rates should be revised on the princi 
ple of the graduated tax on individual 
incomes. A typical tax scale might be: 


Gross Profits under $25,000 25% 
$25,000—$50,000 40% 
$50,000—100,000 _ 45% 
100,000—1 million . 50% 
1 million—10 million 54% 
10 million—50 million 57% 
50 million—100 million 60% 
100 million—500 million . 62% 
500 million—1 billion —..... 64% 
Over | billion .. . 66% 


These graduated taxes would al 
most certainly bring about prompt 
decentralization of big financial inter 
ests and drive the giants out of the 
top brackets, bring industry 
merchandising to within manageable 
and efficient proportions, and give 
our withering free enterprise a new 
lease on life—which is exactly what 
we seek to accomplish. 

Monopoly and oligopoly are not 
compatible with democracy. This na 
tion cannot long endure only partially 
free under conditions of concentrated 
economic power. But we can achieve 
a wider diffusion of productive capital 
and power inside our present system 
The alternative is the abandonment 
of capitalism in favor of some other 
system of production for use rather 
than for profit. Those who will how! 
the loudest over the proposed changes 
in the corporation taxes are the very 
people who would blindly allow 
capitalism to destroy itself through 
its OWN excesses. 


and 
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NIGHTMARE IN THE FAR EAST 


by HELEN MEARS 


Bs IN SEPTEMBER, when _ the 
United States, for the third ad 
mitted time, was on the brink of war 
with China, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles made statements which 
were widely interpreted to mean that 
if all-out war did not explode this 
time, the Administration was pre- 
pared to re-evaluate its Far Eastern 
policies with the aim of relaxing ten- 
sions. The Administration, however, 
soon destroyed this illusion. Both 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles issued new statements which 
reaffirmed their conviction that their 
policies were sound and restated their 
determination not to change them. 


In between brinks, the Far East 
gets little attention. However, since 
it is clear that the existing situation is 
dangerously unstable, it may be use- 
ful to note some of the factors which 
are too often omitted from discus 
sions of Far Eastern problems. 


Just what is our policy in the Far 
East? In the simplest terms, the basic 
factor in U.S. policy today is per- 
manent hostility toward the Com- 
munist government of the “Peoples 
Republic of China.” We must re- 
member that this basic hostility 
antedated the Korean war. It was 
American refusal to recognize the 
Peking government in December, 
1949, when Britain and a number of 
major European and Asian govern- 
ments did, that initiated the hostile 
attitude. With the Korean War, the 
problem of Communist China became 
a major domestic political issue. The 
tensions of partisan politics and the 
demands of our military strategists 
have hardened hostility into implac- 
able enmity. A State Department 
memorandum, released last August, 
stated this policy bluntly: “The 
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United States holds the view that 
Communism’s rule in China is not 
permanent and that it one day will 
pass. By withholding diplomatic rec- 
ognition from Peking it seeks to 
hasten that passing.” 

In other words, not only is the U.S. 
government hostile to Peking, but of- 
ficially it intends to try to bring 
about its downfall. To implement this 
policy the U.S. government uses 
various techniques in addition to non- 
recognition, including support of the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa; 
barring Peking from membership in 
the U.N.; economic boycott, and, by 
way of the Chinese Nationalists, eco- 
nomic blockade; the creation and 
support of native military forces in 
Formosa, Korea, and Japan; the crea- 
tion of major U.S. military bases in 
these countries and in Okinawa; the 
patrol by powerful naval forces in 
neighboring waters; reconnaissance 
flights close to the mainland; support 
for Nationalists’ attempts to spark 
centers of revolt on the mainland. By 
such techniques, the United States has 
tried to isolate China within its own 
geographic region, to deny it access 
to its own territorial waters, and to 
segregate it from the world commu- 
nity. The United States has sur- 
rounded China with an American- 
style “Chinese wall” constructed of 
massive military bastions armed with 
nuclear weapons. The admitted aim 
is to make life so difficult in China 
that the people will rise against the 
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Peking government and overthrow it, 
with the help of the Chinese Na 
tionalist forces on Formosa, and with 
implied help of the United States. 

The Administration justifies such 
policies by two arguments which are 
directly contradictory. The argument 
heard most often is an appeal to 
“national self-interest,” defined in 
terms of U.S. strategic and economic 
advantage. Secretary Dulles restated 
this argument in his December ad- 
dress to the California Chamber of 
Commerce when he declared that 
as it is certain that diplomatic 
recognition of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime would gravely jeopardize 
the political, the economic, and the 
security interests of the United 
States.” He added that recognition of 
Peking would weaken the allegiance 
of the “non-Communist countries of 
the Far East” to the United States and 
that this weakening of allegiance 
might “jeopardize exports of $2.5 
billion dollars” to the non-Commu- 
nist countries of the Far East. 


In brief, Secretary Dulles argues, in 
opposing the Peking government, that 
the aim of the United States is to 
protect assumed U.S. strategic and 
economic interests in Asia. On the 
other hand, however, both Secretary 
Dulles and President Eisenhower de- 
clare that their basic aim is the attain- 
ment of a “permanent and just 
peace.” Or, as the President put it in 
his State of the Union message this 
year, “We seek victory, not over any 
nation or people, but over the ancient 
enemies of us all: disease and human 
degradation wherever they may be.” 

These two statements express ex- 
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tremely different goals. Taken to- 
gether, they create a confusing picture 
of the aims of our government. Re- 
gardless of our intentions, and the 
Russians’ obvious share of responsi- 
bility, our government’s policies in 
the Far East not only do not solve 
the problems of hunger, disease, and 
human degradation—they actually 
retard, or even prevent, solutions. 

A look at the Far Eastern countries 
which our government calls “Free 
Asia” will help clarify the problem. 
“Free Asia” in this area is made up 
of Japan, Okinawa, South Korea, and 
Formosa, of which only Japan is a 
nation in any practical sense. None of 
them can support their people, even 
on a subsistence level, under the con- 
ditions imposed by U.S. policy, with- 
out massive U.S. expenditures. “Free 
Asia,” in fact, consists of the bits and 
pieces of the former Japanese empire 
which were taken from Japan after 
the war. In breaking up the Japanese 
empire, the economic bonds which 
had tied the various areas to Japan, 
and to each other, were severed. 
Korea was literally torn in two. An 
integrated economic region was atom- 
ized. The result today is approxi- 
mately that of a dismembered body; 
all the parts—head, arms, and legs— 
are there, but unfortunately they 
are no longer connected and living. 
This may be an oversimplified anal- 
ogy, but basically it is accurate, and 
a look at these free nations from the 
point of view of the people who live 
there will demonstrate why. 


JAPAN: In breaking up the Japa- 
nese empire the victorious allies took 
from Japan about 45 per cent of her 
pre-war territory, expelled all the 
Japanese, and confiscated their eco- 
nomic holdings. One of the major 
reasons for Japanese aggressive ex- 
pansion in the pre-war period was 
the immense pressure of the mush- 
rooming population on the inade- 
quate resources of her small home 
islands. The solution imposed by the 
Allies on this desperately serious 
Japanese problem was to make it im- 
measurably more serious. Japan today 
has an area approximately that of 
our state of California, but Cali- 
fornia has a population of less than 
11 million while the Japanese islands 
today have a population of 92 
million. 


Moreover, the 92 million Japanese 
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have only about 16 million acres of 
farmland on which to grow food. In 
contrast, last year the United States 
planted 55 million acres just to 
wheat. Our problem is what to do 
with surpluses, but the Japanese 
problem is—and was—how to feed 
her people. She can accomplish this, 
even at a minimum level, only by 
importing food. But to buy food 
from abroad Japan must earn foreign 
exchange, and she can earn foreign 
exchange only by also buying raw 
materials from foreign sources, man- 
ufacturing these, and selling the 
manufactures abroad. But even here 
there are constant roadblocks, such 
as the incessant complaints of our 
own textile industry against the im- 
porting of Japanese goods into our 
country. 


One of the terrible ironies of this 
Far Eastern situation is that our post- 
war attitudes toward Japanese for- 
eign trade are repeating the very 
pre-war pattern which was part of 
the complex of factors that caused 
Japanese aggression. The United 
States—while preaching free enter- 
prise—not only prevents Japan from 
trading freely with China, but re- 
stricts Japanese imports into our own 
country. 

In the pre-war period Japan’s ma- 
jor trading area was her own region. 
In the 1934-36 period more than 40 
per cent of her exports went to 
China, Korea, and Formosa. In 1956 
(due in large part to U.S. policies) 
Japan sold only 2.7 per cent of her 
exports to China and only 5.6 per 
cent of her exports to Korea and 
Formosa. The United States is buy- 
ing from Japan somewhat more than 
in the pre-war period, yet in 1957 
Japan bought from us twice as much 
as we bought from her. For Japan, 
throughout her modern period, for- 
eign trade has been her life-line. For 
us, until this postwar period, exports 
have been a minor factor in our eco- 
nomic prosperity. Yet, in 1957, Ja- 
pan’s exports amounted to only $2.8 
billion, while our exports totaled the 
vast sum of $19.5 billion, not includ- 
ing the billions spent for military 
programs. 

These figures, translated into 
terms of jobs, wages, food, clothing, 
and all the other human needs, show 
vividly how truly appalling the Japa- 
nese situation is. In 1956 the U.S. per 
capita income was $2,043; Japan's 


was only $299. But the hard center 
of the problem is not that the aver- 
age Japanese today has a standard of 
living most Americans would call 
sheer destitution; rather, it is that 
the Japanese cannot possibly improve 
their situation until the United 
States changes its policies. 

So far, the dangerous situation in 
Japan has been concealed by various 
U.S. aid programs which have taken 
the form of providing funds to fi- 
nance Japanese imports of U.S. raw 
materials (like cotton and food) or 
for military projects. One example is 
“offshore procurement”: the United 
States pays Japan to manufacture 
military goods, both for the grow- 
ing Japanese military forces and for 
other U.S. Asian military programs. 
American military personnel in Ja- 
pan spend some American dollars for 
Japanese goods. Such additions to 
Japan's income, however, are insul 
ficient and uncertain, since most de- 
pend on Congressional decisions 
made on a year-to-year basis, and do 
not approach a solution to Japan's 
economic problem. 


Remarkable as Japan's industrial 
recovery may seem by comparison 
with the situation at the end of the 
war, her economy is still basically un 
stable. Her very survival depends on 
innumerable factors the Japanese 
cannot control, and a minor disloca- 
tion of the foreign trade picture 
could result in total economic col 
lapse and mass starvation. 


KOREA: The so-called Republic 
of Korea today is a truncated, artifi- 
cial, insecure, impoverished, militar- 
ized police state, inhabited by some 
22 million people whose living con 
ditions are so bad that one observer, 
a Lutheran minister, declared thei 
destitution “disgraces all humanity 
in the sight of God.” Little news from 
Korea is published in our press and 
periodicals, except for accounts of 
the “splendid” ROK Army which our 
correspondents tell us our military 
has created at a “bargain basement 
price.” But occasional brief items in 
the press, and reports of some con 
cerned organizations, such as the 
American Friends Service Committee, 


give a depressing picture of this 
“Showcase of Free Asia.” 
A recent New York Times story 


quoting Pearl Buck calls attention 
to one shocking problem: 
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“She [Pearl Buck] said that chil- 
dren of American service men 
were ‘dying like flies’ in Korean 
orphanages because of delays in 
arranging for the adoption in 
the United States. She said these 
half-American children aban 
doned by their GI fathers and 
Korean mothers were detested 
by Koreans. She quoted Syng- 
man Rhee as saying that he 
wanted the children removed 
from Korea ‘even if we have to 
drop them in the Pacific Ocean.’ ” 


The U.S. government has poured 
tens of billions of dollars into Korea. 
Most of these billions, however, have 
gone to arm, equip, and maintain a 
Korean Army, while billions more 
have gone to support our own mili 
tary forces and supply them with 
modern weapons, including nucleat 
cannon and missiles. A much smaller 
amount, measured in hundreds of 
millions of dollars, has gone to eco- 
nomic aid, but little has been spent 
for economic development. Most of 
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the aid has been of the sort our Com- 
merce Department calls “disease and 
unrest funds”—funds to supply such 
essentials as food and medicines neces- 
sary to prevent a dangerous revolu- 
tionary situation from developing. 

The terrible disproportion between 
the vast billions we have spent on 
military bases, armies, and weapons 
in Korea compared with the thin 
trickle for economic development is 
not only a shocking fact in itself but 
is a conspicuous denial of the Presi- 
dent's assertion that the enemies we 
wish to conquer are hunger, disease, 
and destitution “wherever they may 
be.” 

There have been improvements, of 
course, through the efforts of UNKRA 
(U.N. Korean Rehabilitation Agency) 
and through U.S. unilateral programs 
But the Korean war resulted in such 
total devastation that only an all-out 
effort can do more than scratch the 
surface. The partition of Korea was, 
and is, a major economic disaster. The 
re-opening of war is a persistent pos- 
sibility. The longer this situation con- 
tinues the greater is the threat of 
economic collapse, or war, or both. 


OKINAWA: Okinawa is perhaps 
the most shocking of all the “Free 
Asia” exhibits. Legally the Ryukyu 
Islands, of which Okinawa is the prin- 
cipal island, are Japanese territory. 
Nonetheless the United States has 
taken over administration and con- 
trol of the islands, and his turned the 
entire island of Okinawa into a major 
American military base—a combina- 
tion Gibraltar and Hong Kong. Every 
time an American official spokesman 
declares that the United States has 
no designs on the territory of any 
other people, Okinawa stands as proof 
to the contrary. 

In turning this Japanese island into 
an American base the rights and needs 
of the inhabitants of the island were 
subordinated to the rights and needs 
of American military forces and in- 
stallations. According to a Congres- 
sional report, as far back as 1955 the 
United States had already dispossessed 
“50,000 families or approximately 
250,000 people” from their land and 
homes, including farmers whose loss 
of land meant loss of livelihood. The 
financial arrangements for the dis- 
possessed were a scandal, and even 
with recent reforms are _ still 
scandalous. 


Under United States control, the 
island is cut off from any construc- 
tive relationship with Japan or the 
region. Increasingly the economy ol 
the island is artificial, geared to 
United States military needs, sup- 
ported by United States military pro- 
grams. A recent news report explained 
that today some 75 per cent of the 
island's income is derived from Ameri- 
can sources, and that more than a 
third of the labor force subsists “‘di- 
rectly or indirectly on the United 
States military and its various ad 
juncts.” The press reports further 
that among plans for Okinawa is a 
proposal to establish a “free trade 
zone,” to encourage foreign concerns, 
“free of taxes and with the advantage 
of cheap labor.” 

The efforts of ou 
to present this situation as an example 
of American ideals for “Free Asia” is 
profoundly shocking. 


propagandists 


FORMOSA: The artificiality, and 
absurdity, of the situation of Formo 
sa cannot be overstated. Although 
Formosa officially was “restored” to 
China at the end of the war, the ties 
between Formosa and China had 
never been intimate; Formosa had 
been an integrated part of Japan for 
more than a half century. Japanese 
language and currency were used, and 
if the top-level administrators were 
homeland Japanese instead of native 
Formosans, they governed and ad 
ministered the island well enough so 
that Western correspondents often re- 
ferred to Formosa as a “showcase” 
for Japan. Public services such as 
schools and hospitals were remarkably 
good compared with any Asian 
counterparts. The program for For 
mosa envisaged eventual integration 
as a Japanese province, to the same 
degree that Alaska has become an 
integral part of the United States. 

The integration of Formosa and 
Japan made sense from the point of 
view of both. Japanese economic de- 
velopment—-both government and 
private—was useful in relation to 
Formosa’s growth. Trade between 
them was considered domestic, and 
the fruits, rice, sugar, and tobacco 
grown in Formosa were important to 
Japanese economic life. 

The Allies, in laying plans for post 
war Japan, however, were intent on 
reshaping the strategic balance of 
power in the Far East. They ignored 
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the rights and needs of the ordinary 
people who lived in Japan and For- 
mosa. The Formosan people were not 
consulted. At the war's end, economic 
ties between Japan and Formosa were 
broken off suddenly and completely. 
Japanese investments in Formosa, in 
cluding government and private in 
dustries, farms and businesses, were 
taken from the Japanese and turned 
over to the mainlaid Chinese whom 
the United States helped to establish 
as rulers of the island. The Japanese 
even those who had never lived in 
Japan’s home islands, were expelled. 
The mainland Chinese treated the 
Formosans as though they were con- 
quered people. By 1949, Western cor- 
respondents reported that the For 
mosans were looking back on their 
ties to Japan with nostalgia. 

Formosa is a 


small island, popu 
lated by some eight million For 
mosans and two million mainland 


Chinese. It is governed today by main 
land Chinese as before it was governed 
by homeland Japanese. Under Japan, 
Formosa was an integral part of a de 
veloping nation, but today, under the 
Chinese Nationalists, it exists only by 
virtue of U.S. financial, military, and 
political support. The Chinese ad- 
ministrators think of it chiefly as a 
military base from which to fight 
their way back to mainland China. 


The legal and political status of 
Formosa is so badly snarled that not 
even Secretary Dulles’ quite excep- 
tional gift for legal intricacies would 
be likely to succeed in disentangling 
it. The wartime agreements among 
the Allies decreed that Formosa must 
belong to China. Since 1950 the 
refugees from China who govern For 
mosa, thanks to U.S. support, have 
held China’s seat in the U.N. They 
have held it only on the assumption 
that Formosa is Chinese territory. Re 
cently there has been considerable 
discussion of the possibility that For 
mosa might be called one of two 
“Chinas’’—that is, detached from the 
mainland and put under U.N. “pro- 
tection,” with the United States as the 
protecting power. Even if this made 
economic sense, it is clear that such a 
solution could not be stable without 
the assent of Peking. For if Formosa is 
Chinese Territory, then the Peking 
government has the right to adminis 
ter it. And if Formosa is not Chinese 
territory, by what right have the 
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representatives of the government of 
Formosa been sitting and voting in 
the U.N. in the name of China? By 
supporting the Chinese Nationalists’ 
claim to speak for China, the United 
States has confirmed the claims of 
Peking. 

Although the United States has 
poured billions of dollars into the 
island, there is little to show in re- 
sults, except some U.S. military in- 
stallations and Chiang’s army, air 
force, and navy of 600,000 men—of 
no use whatever except to implement 
a policy of invasion of the mainland. 
Formosa is a constant provocation to 
war, and a living challenge to the idea 
that our government has a genuine 
concern with the practical problems 
of the people of the region 


The 134 million this 
part of “Free Asia” have no hopetul 
future under prevailing conditions 
The whole area is a nightmare of 
economic and military insecurity. It 
consists of a group of nominally inde 
pendent small nations, all dependent 
for survival on U.S. support, all com- 
peting against each other and all 
armed to the teeth, weighted down 
by military forces which their natural 
resources and state of development 
cannot afford. They are yielding es- 
sential food producing land for vast 
U.S. military installations. They are 
cut off from each other economically 
but bound to the United States by 
military alliances which at any mo- 
ment can involve them in a war that 
could result only in their destruc- 
tion. Is this a responsible demonstra 
tion of American leadership? Can 
such a policy possibly promote our na 
tional interests? 

What is needed in the Far East is 
relaxation of tensions and economic 
cooperation among the nations of the 
region, including Peking China. The 
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idea that China can be segregated 
from her own geographic region is 
both immoral and impractical. The 
United States and our Western allies 
talk warmly about the “Atlantic Com 
munity.” Europe is progressing stead 
ily toward economic union; the need 
for regional economic cooperation is 
now taken for granted. In the Far 
East, however, United States policies 
seem designed to prevent regional co 
operation and regional development 


In denouncing the Peking govern 
ment, U.S. spokesmen express concern 
about the welfare of the Chinese peo- 
ple, but our policies do not mirror 
this concern. China is a nation of 
some 650 million people, struggling 
with incredibly serious problems. To 
unify and develop this immense na 
tion so that it can provide a liveli 
hood to its people is a tremendous 
task. Yet our government's policy has 
been not to help the Chinese people, 
but to try to hinder them and to alien 
ate them from Western influences 
Secretary Dulles says that the Peking 
government is hostile to us. Since the 
U.S. policy toward Peking has been 
active and effective hostility during 
the entire life of the Peking govern 
ment, such answering hostility is 
understandable. And if the Peking 
government today is pressing the 
Chinese people to almost unendurable 
lengths in an effort to develop their 
economy, it may well be that part of 
the driving force is a sense of terrible 
urgency and fear. Our own policies 
greatly exaggerate—although clearly 
they do not actually produce—the 
very conditions which we condemn 


The problems confronting the peo 
ples of the Far East, especially the 
Japanese, will be difficult to solve 
even under conditions of interna 
tional amity and cooperation. Time is 
running out. If, as President Eisen 
hower said, our policy is “dedicated 
to building a permanent and just 
peace,” it is time our deeds affirmed 
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our words. The first essential step is 
a reversal of hostility toward China. 
Recognizing the Peking government 
and admitting Peking into the U.N. 
would make solvable many of the 
problems that look so unsolvable 
today. 


But beyond the problem of China, 
there is the broad problem of basic 
attitudes. The major weakness of 
our policy-making for the Far East is 
the fact that our government quite 
openly puts the assumed military and 
strategic needs of the United States 
ahead of the human needs of the 
people who live in the region. Our of- 
ficial statements make it clear that 
our government considers the chain 
of islands which lie off the coast of 
China not as territories where people 
live, but primarily as “positions of 
strength” in our “defense perime 
ter”—uselul to provide bases from 
which our Navy can control the Pa- 
cific, and our Air Force can dominate 
“every Asiatic port from Vladivostok 
to Singapore’’"—as General MacAr- 
thur once put it. 


The weakness of basing our for- 
eign policy on such strategic objectives 
is clear. Such solutions, which rest 
on what are called “positions of 
strength,” are virtually bound to be 
“positions of weakness.” By their very 
nature military solutions must ignore 
the rights and needs of peoples. At 
best, and for the short run, the most 
they can do is to try to stabilize by 
military force situations which are 
fundamentally unstable. For the long 
run, military bastions increase local 
problems and burdens on thd people 
and thus lead to the sort of revolu- 
tionary situations they are, in part, 
designed to prevent; or they provoke 
the war they are ostensibly designed 
to deter. 


But even more important, from the 
point of view of our national inter- 
est, our government's emphasis on 
military solutions (with their in- 
evitable disregard for human _ prob- 
lems) discredits every value which 
we have traditionally honored, and 
which we desire to propagate through- 
out the world. If we. really honor 
the ideals of freedom, democracy, 
and the welfare of individual human 
beings, we must stop thinking in 
terms of “strong points” and “strate- 
gic real estate” and begin to think 
about people. 
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AMERICANS 


as Europeans see them 


by ANTHONY MANN 


| bgp KENNAN, the distinguished 
American former diplomat, re- 
cently declared that America is the 
object of world obloquy and disap- 
proval, and “in some cases of out- 
right hatred,” to a degree unprece- 
dented in history. 

More than a decade of anti-Amer- 
ican demonstrations in Paris, bombs 
in the American library in Athens, 
outrages against the Vice President 
in South America, and a worldwide 
trail of broken plate-glass in front of 
offices of the United States Informa- 
tion Service provide a_ significant 
backdrop to Kennan’s remarks. 

In 1956 a lead’ns “ ench weekly 


demanded, in a he e across its 
front cover, “WHy ARE AMERICANS 
DETESTED?” 


The origins of anti-American senti- 
ment in Europe reach back into his- 
tory, and the feeling has grown as 
the United States became richer and 
richer and wielded more and more 
power. The present phase may per- 
haps be dated from the wartime “sum- 
mit” conferences, when the hunches 
of the American President decided 
the fate of millions. 

After the war, however, many 
Europeans felt that the naive good 
faith of Roosevelt's dealings with 
Stalin paled into insignificance beside 
the subsequent aberrations of Amer- 
ican policy over Indonesia, China, 
Palestine, Algeria and Tunisia, 
Egypt, the Middle East, and other 
zones where Washington's aim seemed 
to be to hasten the decline of the 
West. 
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All too often, it appeared to Amer- 
ica’s allies, the State Department was 
riding roughshod over their interests, 
in pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of 
pro-America enthusiasm among “back- 
ward” populations. In October, 1956, 
came the crowning debacle of the 
Suez failure, followed by the consoli- 
dation of Nasser’s power throughout 
the oil-rich Arab world. 


In the years during which these 
far-reaching and often embittered 
disagreements over high policy were 
in progress, many Europeans were 
making their first acquaintance with 
Americans in the flesh and in the 
mass. It was unfortunate for all that 
the Americans they met were the 
postwar occupation armies. 


The presence of large numbers of 
foreign soldiers is inevitably a source 
of difficulty, but the American forces 
stationed in Europe after the libera- 
tion contained enough rapscallions to 
gain the whole lot an unenviable 
reputation. Worst of all, these well- 
paid men from the richest land on 
earth displayed a vast zest for the 
black market. Food and consumer 
goods bought cheaply at the post ex- 
change, or mailed in for the purpose 
through the APO, were hawked all 
over Europe. So were penicillin and 
other medicines. 


Rapacious black market gangs with 
turnovers of thousands of dollars 
were organized to exploit postwar 
misery. The greater the want, the 
higher the prices: a tin of Spam 
fetched 50 marks in the starving 
Berlin of 1946, and a single cigarette 
five or six marks. The American 
“carton” of 200 cigarettes became for 
a time the basic currency of a large 
part of Europe. And as the tobacco 
quotations rose, the good name of 
America fell. 
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But all this was more than a decade 
ago, and the intervening years have 
been as eventful in Europe as else- 
where. The Iron Curtain has rusted 
into immovability; the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization has sprung 
up, and West Germany has been ad- 
mitted to it. The American armies 
of occupation have undergone a sea- 
change; they are now “visiting forces” 
or “NATO.assigned units.” 

Under these altered conditions, is 
Kennan’s observation of hatred of 
the United States valid in Western 
Europe today? 

Opinions on America expressed to 
me recently in nine European coun- 
tries (Greece, Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Austria, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Germany) shed re- 
vealing light on this question. De- 
spite ethnic, psychological, political, 
and economic differences among the 
countries concerned, there was a con- 
siderable identity of view, notably on 
Washington's foreign policy. 

It was quickly evident that Europe- 
an opinion of Americans, formed as 
the result of contact with American 
individuals, is something distinct 
from the European attitude to the 
United States, which is a reaction to 
American foreign policy and national 
behavior. 

But the one frequently affects the 
other, and it was particularly notice- 
able that the French and the Greeks 
make Americans personally accounta- 
ble for their country’s policies. As 
an American diplomat commented, 
“It’s hard to carry the ball for Foster 
Dulles, if you feel just the same about 
him as the natives do.” 

There are three principal points of 
difference between West European 
countries in their relations with the 
United States: 

e Membership or non-membership 
of NATO. 

e Enjoyment or otherwise of Amer- 
ican financial, technical, or military 
aid. 

e The presence or absence of Amer- 
ican troops, air force units, and their 
dependents in the country concerned. 

Thus Greece, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Germany 
are NATO members, while Austria 
and Swiverland are avowed neutrals. 
Spain is in a special position, having 
concluded a bilateral military agree- 
ment with the United States in 1953, 
and being now in some respects the 
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most important American military 
base-zone in Europe. 

Most of these countries have re- 
ceived, and in some cases continue 
to receive, American aid in various 
forms on the most generous scale. 
Belgium and Switzerland, on the 
other hand, take particular pride in 
having got on quite satisfactorily 
without having to accept any aid at 
all. 

Large bodies of American troops 
and their dependents are now sta- 
tioned in Germany (450,000), France 
(80,000), Greece (about 8,000), Spain 
(25,000), and Italy (about 20,000). 
Switzerland, on the other hand, has 
never known Americans except as 
tourists, and Belgium, Holland, and 
Austria are undisguisedly delighted 
to be free of foreign troops. 

But one factor is common to all 
these countries, and is never far from 
the minds of their inhabitants. In 
this era of H-bombs and interconti- 
nental missiles, America alone, in the 
last resort, might be able to save them 
from conquest or destruction by the 
Soviet Union. 

It is to this fact, and not to dollar 
aid or the attractiveness of the Amer- 
ican way of life, that America chiefly 
owes her influence in Europe today. 
Paradoxically, it is a fact that tends 
to generate ill-will, because every 
nation resents having its fate taken 
out of its own hands and transferred 
to those of a remote foreign govern 





Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Can't We Do 
Something More than Stand Firm?” 


ment, of whose intentions and cap 
abilities it is never certain. 
America’s problem on the human 
level has been to mingle more than 
half a million Americans, most of 
them in uniform, with the diverse 
populations of continental Europe, 
without producing an explosive mix- 
ture. She has had least success in 
France and Greece, and most success 


in Germany, Italy, and _ possibly 
Spain. 

Some American officials are grat- 
ifyingly frank. Most of the men in 
France, I was told, are “service 


troops” of an often low level of intel- 
ligence and education. Strung out, 
with their families, along the lines of 


communication across France, many 
of them are “hill-billies.” As one 
army officer commented gloomily 


“About the only U.S. combat soldier 
in France would be some transporta 
tion colonel who hit the bottle too 
hard.” 


The French give their opinion of 
Americans without reluctance. They 
are haunted by hygiene; they com- 
plain ceaselessly of the insufficiency 
of showers, water-closets, refrigera- 
tors, and TV sets, and of the presence 
of flies, unpasteurized milk, and open 
drains. They live principally on 
canned beans and chlorinated water 
When tiey are offered chateau wines 
they treat them like beer. They chide 
the French for having no super- 
markets, turnpike highways, or drive- 
in movies. They have offensively 
magnificent cars and boast continual 
ly of their own prowess and of the 
superiority of things across the At 
lantic. Their wealth forces up French 
rents and the wages of servants. Their 
cultural level is that of the drugstore, 
the comic strip, and the juke-box 
They are barbarians. 

No matter whether these ideas are 
true or false; the French believe them 
On the other side, American author 
ities in search of good will often find 
themselves in a cleft stick. “If we 
buy in French stores,” I was told in 
Paris, “they say we are forcing up 
prices. If we buy in our own com 
missary, we are ‘depriving French 
shopkeepers of custom.’ If we live in 
usually unsatisfactory French apart 
ments, we are sending up rentals. If 
we build our own compounds, we 
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have a ‘ghetto mentality.” Brother, 
you can’t win.” 

In Greece, the euphoria of 1948 
over American generosity and the 
Truman Doctrine has given place to 
sullen dislike. As in other countries, 
the government is most anxious to 
keep American support, but it be- 
lieves that American fear of Com- 
munism is sufficient to ensire this. 
Both popular and official gratitude 
is grudging; Greeks have become 
bored with being grateful. 

Too much postwar dollar aid 
found its way into the pockets of 
Athens’ political manipulators and 
financiers. Greeks, who have the low- 
est per capita income of all Euro 
peans except the Portuguese, resent 
American cars, American wealth and 
brash swagger, and the American 
“commissary mind.” This has been 
accentuated by official pamphlets 
warning Americans to boil all water, 
to refuse milk, and never to touch 
this or that probably contaminated 
food. “The Americans think every- 
thing Greek is dirty,” complained one 
Athenian. “They even import their 
own salt and pepper.” 

Linguistic difficulties in Greece are 
worse than in most other countries. 
And American immunity from Greek 
legal processes, though often waived, 
remains a welcome source of indig- 
nation to Communist agitators. The 
sheer omnipresence of American uni- 
forms in cities like Athens and Salon- 
ika is a constant source of irritation. 

But Greco-American relations are 
chiefly embittered by the Cyprus cis 
pute, which Greeks regard as a 
splendid opportunity for America to 
put into practice the forthright anti- 
colonialist principles which she pro- 
fesses so loudly elsewhere. American 
failure to support the Enosis cam- 
paign, or to champion Greece against 
Britain and Turkey, has convinced 
many Greeks of American perfidy. 

The nadir of the American reputa- 
tion in Germany, following the 
establishment of the Federal Repub- 
lic, was reached in 1956, when Amer- 
ican troops committed an extensive 
series of robberies and assaults, mur- 
dered numerous prostitutes, and 
capped their record with a revolting 
case in Bamberg. 

The resulting outcry led to a major 
purge. One Airborne Division alone 
repatriated more than a thousand 
men, and the U.S. Seventh Army sent 
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home “many thousands” as “unfit for 
assignment overseas.” The improve- 
ment thereafter was considerable, and 
personal relations between Americans 
and Germans are now better than in 
most parts of Europe. 

The two peoples in fact possess 
numerous mutual attractions. Amer- 
icans are pleased to find Europeans 
who value hard work, technical effi- 
ciency, and modern plumbing as 
much as they do, who can match the 
industrial materialism of Pittsburgh 
with the industrial materialism of the 
Ruhr, and who share the American 
view that Communism can be elim- 
inated by declaring it illegal. 

The ordinary German admires 
Americans for their wealth, power, 
and business success. He knows that 
Germany has pulled herself up since 
1948 as much by America’s bootstraps 
as by her own, and he believes that 
she can be pulled higher still. And 
through the heart of Germany there 
is always the 750 miles of Iron Cur- 
tain frontier to remind him on which 
side his bread is buttered. He no 
longer writes “Ami Go Home” on 
walls. 


The average Italian, though dif 
ferent in character from the German, 
also finds much to admire in Amer- 
icans. Like them, he enjoys the din 
of juke-boxes and the vividness of 
neon lights, and he is more respectful 
than resentful toward the wealthy. 

For generations America has been 
the Mecca of the Italian emigrant; 
today there is scarcely an Italian fam- 
ily that has not at least one brother, 
nephew, or cousin in the States. And 
the average Italian likes the hearty 
good-fellowship of Americans, con- 
trasting it favorably with the frigid 
reserve of the British. 

Friendship with America has been 
the keystone of the policy of all the 
predominantly Christian Democrat 
governments of postwar Italy, and 
American financial aid has been well 
applied. Despite the strength of 
Communism in the country, this pol- 
icy is endorsed by the great majority. 

In Spain, where work on American 
air and naval bases did not begin 
until 1953, the United States author- 
ities were able to draw on their long 
experience of unpopularity in other 
parts of Europe. Men sent to Spain 
were hand-picked, with preference 


given to those able to speak Spanish 
or to those with Spanish interests. 
Strict orders on dress apply both to 
the men and their families, and uni- 
forms are worn only on the bases 
themselves. 

The American flag is always flown 
together with the Spanish, and air- 
bases are jointly commanded. Amer- 
ican military aid has ensured the 
good-will of the Spanish armed forces, 
which had been cut off from all mod- 
ern supplies by the U.N. boycott of 
1947. 

America’s chief troubles in Spain 
have been over the compulsory acqui 
sition of land for vast airfields. She 
is also sharply criticized by opponents 
of General Franco, who declare that 
the autocratic Caudillo has been 
kept in power only by the support of 
America, “which has thus kept alive 
such institutions as the 20-year-old 
press censorship.” 

Now that the air bases are com 
plete and are being fully manned, it 
is no longer possible to hand-pick the 
thousands of men posted to them 
“We are hoping for the best,” said 


one senior American officer. “But 
some deterioration in ow present 
low incident rate is _ probably 


inevitable.” 

Foreign affairs apart, there were 
two features of recent American his- 
tory which were strongly condemned 
in every country | visited: McCarthy- 
ism and the race disturbances in the 
South. To Holland, for instance, a 
country entirely free from color pre}- 
udice, the incidents at Little Rock, 
as well as the excesses permitted to 
Senator McCarthy, seemed the very 
negation of those freedoms by which 
America professes to set such store. 

The impression made in Europe by 
these painful events should not be 
underestimated. They have grievous- 
ly blunted one of America’s most 
effective weapons—world belief that 
she stands foursquare for human lib- 
erty, freedom of speech, and equality 
of opportunity. 

When John Foster Dulles arrived 
in Cairo at a tense moment in May, 
1953, on a “Middle East fact-finding 
tour,” I was privileged to witness his 
first encounter with President Neguib. 
The two men had scarcely shaken 
hands when the Secretary of State 
plunged his hand into his pocket 
and produced a small, snub-nosed 
revolver. 
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Unconscious of the general conster- 
nation, he explained to the startled 
Egyptian that this was a gift “from 
the President's personal collection of 
firearms.” The butt was inscribed “To 
General Mohammed Neguib, from his 
friend, Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

But mere eccentricities of this kind 
do not account for the aversion, 
amounting in some cases to detesta- 
tion, with which Dulles is now re- 
garded throughout Europe. In none 
of the nine countries I visited was a 
voice raised in favor of the Secretary 
of State: even American career diplo- 
mats shuddered perceptibly when his 
name was mentioned. 

In the main Dulles is disliked as a 
symbol of American foreign policy, 
but his personality is itself unfortu- 
nate. “His high moral tone gives 
Frenchmen apoplexy,” I was assured 
in Paris. In Athens he was variously 
described as “a canting humbug” and 
“a moralizing hypocrite.” An Italian 
naval officer foresaw a bleak future 
for the West “so long as it is in the 
hands of people whose unctuous cant 
fails to disguise their dangerous ig- 
norance of Mediterranean affairs.” 
Some members of the American 
Foreign Service allude to their chief, 
I found, as “The Parson.” 

Europeans are appalled by Dulles’ 
combination of a rigidly, perhaps 
dangerously, doctrinaire attitude to- 
wards Russia, China, and the “co- 
existence” issue, with a stubborn dis- 
regard of the national interests of his 
NATO allies anywhere outside Eur- 
ope itself. 

Almost the only major question on 
which America and Soviet Russia 
have achieved a common policy since 
the war, it is pointed out, is “colonial- 
ism and imperialism.” America’s per- 
sistent campaign against colonial re 
lationships, and in favor of the 
“rights of underdeveloped peoples,” 
appears to Europeans to have bene 
fited nobody but the leaders of world 
Communism. Germany and _ Italy 
were the only allies of America safe 
from her disruptive zeal, since they 
already had been deprived of their 
overseas possessions. 


Torn between the conflicting ad- 
vice of its European advisers and its 
Asian experts, the State Department 
has never been able to decide wheth- 
er to force the anti-colonialist pace 
still more in an effort to conciliate 
the “Afro-Asian bloc,” or whether to 
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concentrate on the friendship of 
Western Europe and thus maintain 
the imperfect cohesion of the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

As to Egypt and the Arab world, 
all America’s concessions will not buy 
their favor so long as 80 per cent of 
the national income of Israel is 
known to come in one form or an- 
other from the United States. 

In one respect, until recently, Euro- 
peans had few doubts of America. 
They knew—for they had been told 
so with great frequency by American 
experts—that the United States was 
far in advance of her rivals in the 
highly technical field of modern offen 
sive and defensive warfare, and nota- 
bly in that concerned with atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, intercontinen- 
tal missiles, and the exploration of 
outer space. 


Then came the Soviet Sputnik, 
which caused a wave of mingled 
consternation and malicious glee 
throughout Europe, and the depress- 
ing succession of well-publicized 
American failures with various pro- 
jectiles. As an Amsterdam professor 
remarked, “Nobody here wants the 
Americans to fall behind the Rus- 
sians. But there was a widespread 
feeling that the deflation of American 
scientific bombast was no bad thing.” 

Nevertheless, these American eclips- 
es, however passing they may be, have 
much increased the feeling of inse 
curity that has been at the back of 
European minds since the beginning 
of the Cold War. 


At the same time there has been 
growing uneasiness concerning the 
efficacy o: NATO, and the recent 
strictures of no less an authority than 
Field Marshal Montgomery will con- 
firm doubts already felt from Rejk- 
javik to Ankara. 


To blame the United States for 
all the failings of NATO would be 
absurd, in the light, for instance, of 





recent Greek behavior. But Amer 
ican economic, political, and mili 
tary influence is so dominant in the 
organization that European opinion 
inevitably assigns the major share ol 
responsibility for any palpable short 
comings to America. 

There is a strong feeling in many 
European capitals that certain aspects 
of the American political system, 
though doubtless suited to a remote 
continent bent on _ isolation, are 
dangerous in the extreme when ap 
plied by an imperial power which 
forms the keystone of resistance to 
Communist world conquest rhe 
paralysis which overtakes the State 
Department for months, or even 
years, prior and subsequent to every 
Presidential election, depriving Amer 
ica of all initiative and rendering 
even effective counter-action difficult 
is one example. 

Kennan is right, then, even in 
Western Europe, in saying that Amer 
ica is the object of obloquy and dis 
approval and occasionally of actual 
hatred. But the prevailing reaction 
of Europeans, as they watch the peri 
patetic Secretary of State and his col 
leagues at work, is one of sheer ap 
prehension. They feel as though they 
and their children were being carried 
across an abyss in the arms of some 
doubtless well-meaning but far from 
sure-footed high-wire performer. Un 
der such circumstances, the charm fre 
quently exercised by individual 
American citizens small avail 


Field Marshal Montgomery ex 
pressed this feeling more suavely 
when he said to a predominantly 
American audience in London: “I 
suggest that the United States must 
understand that it is the quality of 
her leadership and the consistency of 
her foreign policy that will produce 
a dividend for the free world, rather 
than the quantity of dollars which 
are handed out.” 

If Europeans doubt the efficacy ol 
the leadership that America is pro 
viding today, they nevertheless realize 
all too well that there is no practical 
alternative. And so, however relu 
tantly, they follow the advice ol 
Hilaire Belloc’s cautionary rhyme 
and 


is of 


Always keep a hold of Nurse 
For fear of finding something worse 


But it is a relationship that is in 
urgent need of improvement 
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in Lebanon 


by DON PERETZ 


Shen NIGHT before Lebanon's present 
four-man coalition government 
was formed, I dined in Beirut with 
an official of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency and an 
American diplomat. Each of us 
looked at the situation through dif- 
ferent eyes, but we all somberly 
agreed it was most unlikely that the 
crisis would end soon. “Now the 
country faces a long round of Mus- 
lim-Christian conflict,” summed up 
our mutual prediction. 

In jest, the diplomat said: “The 
situation is so bad that it can’t get 
any worse. Tonight they'll have to 
come to an agreement.” The next 
morning, we—and nearly everyone 
else in Beirut—were almost shocked 
to hear in the news that a “Salvation 
Government” had been formed un- 
der the premiership of Rashid 
Karami, one of the Muslim leaders 
who had been fighting the Chamoun 
government, and that the other three 
ministers included the most ardent 
antagonist of the Muslims, Pierre 
Jemayel. 

For five months most normal 
vestiges of life in Lebanon's capital 
city were marked by _ intercom- 
munal strife. Yet within 24 hours af- 
ter the “Salvation Government” was 
formed, Beirut seemed to snap back 
to normal. The street cars which had 
not run since last May went clang- 
ing through the town. Some had 
hoped that one benefit of the trou- 
ble would be to remove these traffic 
hazards, but even they returned with 
“normalcy.” Transport to the Syrian 
frontier was restored, along the road 
which had been in “rebel” hands ever 
since the “peoples’ forces” had blown 
up the Lebanese customs and immi- 
gration posts about an hour's drive 
from Beirut. In the capital, some of 
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the 30,000 unemployed began to 
filter back to their jobs. The crisis 
had closed the port; the vital trans- 
port, trucking, tourist, food process- 
ing, and most other industries were 
not operating, and nearly a third of 
the capital's labor force was without 
work. To provide for the needs of the 
tens of thousands of unemployed, a 
Lebanese Emergency Committee had 
been set up by a number of volun- 
tary welfare organizations, headed by 
American relief workers. Their as- 
sistance was still urgently needed 
since it would take months, if not 
years, for the disrupted economy to 
make up losses estimated to be as 
much as a third of the 1957 national 
income. 

Suddenly all seemed to be love 
and light. Partisans of Pierre Jema- 
yel’s Christian Phalange came on 
peace visits to the home of the Mus- 
lim fighter, Saeb Salam. Only two 
days earlier, his house had been 
guarded against “Christian terror- 
ists” by men armed with tommy- 
guns, and a network of trenches 
across the torn-up streets was sur- 
rounded by barbed-wire barricades. 
Now the maze of trenches was filled 
in and barbed-wire entanglements 
were down. It was possible to drive 
in a straight line from one end of 
seirut to the other without danger 
of running a gamut of cross-fire from 
the Muslim and Christian fortresses. 

But beneath the surface, all is not 
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so calm as it seems. “You can’t trust 
the Muslims. They've tasted blood, 
and are waiting for more,” a 
Christian professor of history at 
the American University of Beirut 
warned. “Arab nationalism [synony- 
mous with Muslim fanaticism in 
many Christian minds] is on the 
march.” Fears of Nasser still linger 
beneath the surface of the unity, co- 
operation, and inter-communal soli- 
darity which seem to have replaced 
the bitter conflict. “We will go to 
the mountains and fight for our lives 
if Nasser comes in,” a Maronite own- 
er of a large department store told 
me. “You Americans are still appeas- 
ing Nasser,” he complained and de- 
manded, as did so many Maronites 
whom I met, that the United States 
give all-out support to the Christians. 
He was unable to comprehend that 
American foreign policy is dictated 
by specific policy interests having 
to do with economic, political, and 
power factors—not by favoritism for 
any religious group, whether Chris- 
tians, Jews, or Muslims. 


These fears have become deeply 
rooted since last May, when the trou- 
bles began. Originally the conflict 
was not principally a Muslim-Chris- 
tian or a Nasser, anti-Nasser struggle. 
This was evident from the support 
which the opposition, or “rebels,” re- 
ceived from many non-Muslims and 
moderate politicians. Kamal Jum- 
blatt, the Druse chieftain who heads 
Lebanon's Progressive Socialist Par 
ty, Fuad Amoun, a Maronite lay 
leader who was formerly director 
general of the Foreign Ministry, and 
the Maronite Patriarch himself, Paul 
Meuchi, all supported the anti 
Chamoun forces, although they were 
decidedly not pro-Nasser and cer 
tainly not partisans of Muslim 
fanaticism. A year ago both Amoun 
and Jumblatt told me that they sup 
ported some modified version of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. 

They became anti-Chamoun when 
the former President refused to share 
the spoils of last year’s election vic- 
tory. There are dozens of stories 
around Beirut of how he purchased 
votes, bribed candidates, and threat- 
ened with violence those who refused 
to do his will. “But that’s traditional 
in Lebanese politics,” a former par- 
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liament member told me. “The trou- 
ble is that last year’s elections were 
just a little bit more corrupt, and 
after winning his victory, Chamoun 
rubbed in the defeat of his 
opponents.” 


It didn’t take either side long to 
blow up this squabble over personal- 
ities and the spoils of office into a 
full scale ideological conflict. Cha- 
moun represented it as a struggle to 
save “Christian Lebanon” from the 
class of Nasser imperialism. The op- 
position insisted that it was a battle 
of “the people” to save Arab Leba- 
non from Western imperialism. And 
both Dulles and Nasser made every 
effort to prove that Chamoun and 
his opposition were right by lending 
all out material, moral, political, and 
military aid to their respective 
partisans. 


By September the struggle came 
dangerously close to being an out and 
out Muslim-Christian fight. Cha- 
moun, as much as any individual, 
was responsible. After he was re- 
placed by General Fuad Shehab, in- 
stead of leaving the country as pre- 
dicted, he took to the hills to lead a 
crusade for the salvation of “Chris- 
tian Lebanon.” Driving through the 
mountains near Beirut a month ago, 
I passed long convoys of horn-tooting 
private cars plastered with photo- 
graphs of Chamoun proclaiming 
him the savior of the “Christian 
Republic.” 


Chamoun's most ardent supporters 


were Pierre Jemayel’s Phalangists, 
who staged a strike agains* Genera! 
Shehab’s pre-“Salvation” government 
more effective than that of the Mus- 
lims against Chamoun. Since most 
shops and businesses in the heart of 
Beirut’s commercial center are Chris- 
tian, the Phalangists easily induced 
them to close their shutters “in pro- 
test” against “Shehab’s pandering to 
Muslim fanaticism.” I saw 14-year-old 
Phalangist girls armed with iron bars 
warning shop owners in Ras Beirut 
to “join” the protest movement. In 
many mountain villages women, in- 
cluding Maronite nuns, threw them- 
selves on the main highways to stop 
traffic. Since the new government 
had given orders to “shoot on sight” 
any armed civilian, the Phalangists 
used unarmed resistance quite ef- 
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fectively. After driving through bar- 
ricades of screaming, rock-hurling 
women and children, I hesitate to call 
it “passive” resistance. For days the 
Phalangists succeeded in closing down 
Beirut more tightly than the “peo- 
ple’s forces” ever had. The city was 
cut off from food and seemed to be 
close to a condition of siege. Not un- 
til Pierre Jemayel himself received 
a cabinet post in the new four-man 
coalition did the crisis come to an 
end. 


The Phalangist leader is far from 
moderate in ideology, in tone, or in 
appearance. I visited him recently at 
the party headquarters in the heart 
of Beirut. The ramshackle old build- 
ing was crammed full of partisans— 
now unarmed—amilling through the 
corridors and ante-rooms. In _ the 
downstairs courtyard a youth group 
was gathered around a huge replica 
of the party emblem. Everywhere 
there was the same flattering photo- 
graph of “the leader.” Since I had 
never seen him before, I was rather 
shocked to compare his true appear- 
ance with the ubiquitous picture 
which hung even in his own office 
above his desk. Instead of the hand- 
some, Nordic figure which is repre- 
sented to the public, the “leader” 
looks like a thug. 

With great nervous energy he 
hopped around his desk explaining 
the party doctrine. It was difficult to 
pin down any specifics, but out of the 
vagaries came phrases like “Lebanon 
is a soul, a spiritual principle. Its 
mission is incompatible with that 
which the Arabs aspire generally to 
realize. Lebanon could not possibly 
become part of a greater Arab unity. 
Since the country is_ traditionally 
both of the Orient and of the Occi- 
dent, it maintains a character to 
which it remains fiercely attached, 
because its instinct for survival 
dictates this to be categorically 
imperative.” 

The Phalangist leader, whose fol- 
lowers had in previous weeks been 
kidnaping random Muslins in the 
round of retaliatory actions which 
nearly precipitated a religious war, 
claimed that Lebanon is a modern 
secular state. Arab nationalism, he 
asserted, aims at Muslim domination 
of all peoples in the area, and as 
proof, he stated that constitutions of 
all other Arab states gave a preemi- 
nent place to Islam. When I men- 


tioned that the new UAR constitu- 
tion made no reference to religion, 
he brushed the comment aside as ir 
relevant. “Leaving it out is merely 
a device to conceal their real in 
tention,” he rationalized. 

The crux of his position is that if 
Western civilization is to withstand 
the onslaught of “Muslim fanati 
cism,” as represented by Arab nation- 
alism led by Nasser, Christianity 
must survive in Lebanon. 

Most observers were surprised at 
the strength of the Phalange in Leba 
non and the popular support it re 
ceived from a variety of Christian 
minority groups. It seems that with 
the intensification of the Muslim- 
Christian nature of the conflict, the 
growing insecurity of religious minor 
ities in Egypt, and the increasing 
tendency to identify Nasser and Arab 
nationalism with the spread of Islam, 
the activist policy of the Phalang: 
attracted large numbers of Christians 
who felt that their position was be 
coming hopeless. Originally the move 
ment began as a scout organization 
in the days of the French mandate. 
When the country took up arms 
against the French at the end of 
World War II, the Phalange became 
a patriotic group supporting an inde 
dependent Lebanon identified with 
both the Arab world and the West 
But it has always been closely linked 
with Maronite Catholic aspirations, 
and consequently has been a closed 
organization despite a token number 
of non-Maronite members (including 
a few Muslims and Jews) and slogans 
indicating a secular program. 


The Muslim counterpart of the 
Phalange is the Nejada which also 
began as a scout organization dur 
ing mandatory times. Its leader, 
Adnan Hakim, is a tough bull-like 
man who still keeps armed guards 
around his home and office 

When I visited Hakim early in 
October, he had no hesitation about 
expressing his desire for complet 
union with the UAR. His rooms 
were decorated with pictures of Nas 
ser with whom he claims to be on in 
timate terms. “What about the 
Christians?” I asked. “They will have 
to learn to be good Arabs,” 
immediate reply. 

Ramadan Lawand, 


was his 
the “theoreti 
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cian” of the Nejada, has worked out 
an elaborate nationalist 
based on Arab nationalism, positive 
neutralism, social welfare, and tem- 
porary adherence to the 1943 Na- 
tional Pact, which was an unwritten 
agreement to keep “the balance” be- 
tween Christians and Muslims. Arab 
nationalism, he insists, is based on 
Islamic culture, but this is not an 
exclusive culture “like that of the 
Christians.” Islam is a social religion 
in which formalities are not essential. 
“The West misunderstands Islam,” 
he complained to me. “We are not 
pious, not ascetic. Our religion is a 
way of life, not a theocratic dox 
trine.” The group, which claims 
some 15,000 members in Lebanon, 
would like to see the country ulti- 
mately become part of the UAR. 
Today the Nejada appeals princi- 
pally to the lower middle class of 
Beirut Muslim society, that section 
of the population which is still ex- 
tremely “Nasser conscious.” 
There is no doubt that 
agents have been at work 


Nasser’s 
among 


ideology 


Lebanon’s Muslims. But it was not 
secret agents who ignited the fires of 
Arab nationalism. The UAR leader 
would be a popular figure even with- 
out their assistance. This was evi- 
dent last year after the fusion of 
Egypt with Syria when hundreds of 
thousands of Lebanese—perhaps a 
quarter of the population—streamed 
across the border to Damascus to see 
and hear the “nationalist hero.” His 
dynamic appeal and internal and 
foreign successes have made him 
here, as elsewhere in the Arab world, 
the most revered figure in the Mus- 
lim community. 

Even Lebanese moderates respect 
Nasser. Rafiq Naja, leader of the 
Muslim National Organization, who 
was a member of Karami's pre-“Salva- 
vation” government, recognizes both 
the need for compromise with the 
Christians, and the great popular 
appeal of Nasser. “But we are will 
ing to sacrifice aspirations for unity 
with the Arab world for peace with- 
in our own country,” he told me. 
“Since most Christians fear unity, we 
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do not want to press it, although we 
favor it for the other Arab states. Be 
cause of the Christian minority com 
plexes, which I well understand and 
sympathize with, Lebanon must re 
main apart. 

It is this small group of “middle” 
political leaders who are constantly 
seeking compromise. They are Leba- 
nese conscious, rather than Arab na- 
tionalist, Christian, or Muslim con- 
scious. The group includes, in addi 
tion to Rafiq Naja, individuals like 
Kamal Jumblatt, Fuad Amoun, and 
the Maronite patriarch. Mutual con 
fidence is the keynote of their pro 
gram. Toward the end of September 
when the clash between the Phalan- 
gists and the Muslims almost brought 
a religious war to Lebanon, their in 
fluence declined considerably. It was 
then that extremist groups on each 
side, with no mutual confidence, 
came to the fore. 


For this reason, some feel that the 
present government, rather than 
representing compromise, represents 
an explosive mixture of both Mus 
lim and Christian extremes. Many 
are waiting for some substantive issue 
to disrupt the four-man coalition. All 
that has to happen is for Pierre 
Jemayel to resign and the Phalange 
is as likely as not to take to the 
barricades again 


True, peace has come to Lebanon 
again after the worst upheaval in 
nearly 100 years. But it is an uneasy 
peace. Beneath the surface of com 
radely feelings and intercommunal 
cooperation, intense feelings are 
brewing. Among both Muslim and 
Christian extremists the belief per- 
sists that only elimination of the 
other can bring long-lasting peace. 
Mutual confidence which existed 
prior to last May has been uprooted 
and the country does not possess the 
leadership to restore the old pattern 
of intercommunal relationship. Live 
and let live is no longer a funda- 
mental Lebanese creed. Christians 
are aware of and fear the swirling 
tides of Arab nationalism around 
their country. Muslims are more and 
more demanding that Lebanon iden- 
tify itself with common Arab nation- 
alist aspirations. Peace may continue 
indefinitely balanced on a razor’s 
edge, or it may collapse when Leba- 
nese have forgotten how unpleasant 
life was when they neglected “busi- 
ness as usual” for political fantasia 
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Obergurgl Visited 


by MILTON MAYER 


Obergurgl / Tirol 

Austria 

[' you want to know when the end 

of the world will be, you will have 

to dial Matt. 24:4-13. But if all you 

want to know is where it will be, I am 

your man. The end of the world is 

right here in Obergurgl, and if the 

gentleman in the next-to-the-last row 

will bear with me, I will dilate on 

how I got here, in the intrepid man- 

ner of Lewis & Clark, and then pro- 
ceed to my discourse 

The way it happened was this: I 
was sitting beside my fig-tree when the 
Editor of The Progressive telephoned 
from Madison and said, “What's the 
coldest place in Europe?” 

“Obergurgl,”’ I said 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full,” 
said the Editor. “Get there and find 
out what it’s like to be cold.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said and away I went 
in my wollen space-suit, with a small 
keg of brandy tied around the neck 
of my St. Bernard. Enroute we began 
to lose altitude over the Arctic and 
had to scuttle the dog, except for the 
neck and the keg around it, and 
pretty soon we were high as kites 
again. 

The gentleman in the next-to-the 
last row that that’s how it 
happened. All right. This is the way 
it happened: I was going to go, willy- 
nilly, (or, as the Austrians say, willi 
nilli) through the Austrian village of 
Otz (with an umlaut over the O). 
Otz-bound, or Oetz-boend, I sent a 
collect postcard to the Editor saying: 
“Will be in Otz, jumping-off place 
for Obergurgl, highest village in 
Europe and therefore coldest. Can re- 
port on being cold. Have brass mon- 
key; will travel. Cable $1.04 for 
Otz-Obergurgl bus fare.” 


doubts 
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Here I am, then, accompanied, as 
always, by the swarm of supernume! 
aries who appear in the obituary 
notices as Loved Ones. Obergurgl 
exists at 1,927 meters. (This, of 
course, is Centigrade; transmogrified 
into Avoirdupois, which is more like 
it, it is, roughly, 6,322.3127584 feet 
above sea level. The nearest sea be 
longs to the Italians, and the Austri- 
ans have to get the level there. The 
Italians attach a tax stamp, or Bollo, 
to the measurement, as they do to all 
transactions. 


The gentleman in the rear is on 
his feet again. He wants to know 
what “Obergurgl” means. Fortunate 
ly, I came loaded for him; I know the 
type. And while I am at it, I shall 
explain what “Untergurgl” means, 
thus killing two Voegel with one Stein, 
or carom-shot. (Untergurgl, just be 
low Obergurgl, may hereinafter be 
ignored.) “Gurgl” is, as you suppose, 
an Austrian corruption, like most 
things Austrian; not, however, of the 
German word for “gurgle,” nor even 
of the German word for “pickle,” 
which words are, respectively, sich 
gurgeln, “to gargle oneself,” and 
Gurke, which, accompanied by sich 
herausnehmen, means “to take liber- 
ties.” The fact is that “Gurgl” is 
Rheto-Romanic for “a shallow water 
ing-place.” There are no shallow 
watering-places here, but it is impossi 
ble to say that there may not have 
been when the Rhaetian and Carnoli- 
an Alpine stock first appeared, look- 
ing for a shallow watering-place for 
their stock. 

Gurgl lies in the Gurgler Alps, at 
the end (the top end, that is) of the 
Otz Valley. These steeply titled little 
valleys are long narrow wedges cut 
by the melting snows, widening out 


as they descend from the mountains 
Take a real river valley—like the Inn 
running east and west through 
Austria—and add a parallel chain of 
Alps fifty or a hundred miles to the 
north or south; keep your watershed 
open and your mouth shut; and be 
fore you know it you have your Owtal, 
your Imsttal, your Pitztal; in a word, 
Austria. No questions? I proceed. 

I proceed, accompanied by native 
beaters, notably Dicken with his 
drum, from Ow Village, on the Inn 
River at 829 meters, upward and un 
ward to Zwieselstein, forty-three kilo 
meters south as the crow flies with 
snow-tires. There I transfer from the 
postbus to a jeep with four-wheel 
drive, chains, cleats, parachutes, and a 
driver with a Will to Live—a 
acteristic still found among 
peoples who do not have the atomic 
bomb. The road, ten terrible kilo 
meters and 455 meters above Zwiesel 
stein, ends at Obergurgl, the highest 
proper village (i.e. church settle 
ment) in Europe. The inhabitants 
stream out of the cocktail lounges 
and tea-dansants to greet us, and we 
distribute beads, et 


char 


small 


Seven hours still further south and 
up, on takes me (you, rather; 
I’m not crazy) over the glaciers to the 
border at Hochwilde, meaning Lover's 
Leap, and from there, at 3,479 meters 
or 11,454 feet, you look down into 
Italy. Looking down into Italy is the 
Austrians’ idea of a good time, but a 
party of five Australians tried it, and 
the one who returned alive said that 
it was more trouble than it was worth 

But we were talking about being 
cold. On this aspect of my investiga 
tion the $1.04 bus fare represents a 
dead loss because the higher you go, 
as the Russians recently 
the colder you don’t necessarily get 
Take Obergurgl, which is the higher 
you go. Lying as it does at the open 
top of a high mountain valley, it is 
fully exposed to clear sunshine and is 
therefore warmer, man for man, than 
Manhattan, Kansas; unless, of course 
the Fohn is blohn. 

Actually, the Fohn doesn't bloh at 
Obergurgl, but I take it, if I under 
stand the gentleman's question, that 
a few words about the Fohn will not 
be amiss. The Fohn (with an umlaut 


foot, 


discovered 





is the worst thing Aeolus ever let out 
of the bag. A kind of sirocco with a 
stiletto, it sweeps up in the form of 
a fierce wet wind from dat ole 
debil Mediterranean, blowing steadily 
through the Alpine valleys exposed 
(as the Otz is not) to the south. It 
blows for two or three days running, 
hardest in the late fall. When it blows 
in the winter it loosens the snow, and 
then you get avalanches; but this is 
the least of its offenses. 


Like the mistral, the monsoon, the 
mongoos, and the migraine, the Fohn 
get you dohn. Drunkards drink, in- 
somniacs toss, crybabies howl, sex 
maniacs prowl, hens peck, pickpockets 
pick, hypochrondriacs grouse, and 


grouse gurkeln. In Austrian and 


Swiss police courts, which are plenty 
quaint, the Fohn has always been 
accepted as a mitigating circumstance; 
if you want to beat your wife and get 
away with it, you wait until, you can 
hang it on the Fohn and the judge is 
bad; it’s, an ill 


sorry for you. Not 


wind, etc. 


But the Fohn is warm, and we were 
talking about being cold. Thé fact is 
that 1 should of stood in bed in 
Carmel, California, to report on be 
ing cold, or traveled to southern 
France or to southern Italy or Spain. 
You can be colder in any of those 
allegedly warm-weather areas, where 
you live in clapboard shanties with 
Model-T heating facilities, than you 
ever are in the north countries. 
There's where Lewis & Clark were 
smart, when they followed U.S. 30 
(the Oregon Trail), rather than U.S. 
66 through Arizona. 


Now Austria is north country, and 
therefore built for cold weather. But 
the Austrians are very poor, and fuel 
is very high. In Otztal Village, where 
we got off the train to go to Ober- 
gurgl, we got a decent bed for forty 
cents a head (and body), but we paid 
another forty cents a head for heating; 
that sounds like robbery, which the 
Austrians (like the Americans) are 
not above, but it’s not. We had elec- 
tric heaters (which don’t even look 
warm) in a high-ceilinged room with 
cracked windows, and we slept with 
our clothes on, and with feather-beds 
on top of us, and, saving your 
presence, sir, in a pig-pile, and, breth- 
ren, we never did get warm. 

These Europeans are all un-Ameri- 
can; they think that money is hard 
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to come by and ought to be saved for 
a snowy day. A poor Austrian, or, for 
that matter, a rich Swiss or Swede, 
turns his light on at dark, not at dusk, 
and the light is always too dim to 
read by. He isn't going to read, any- 
way; he lets his heat go down at 8:30, 
and by 9:30 he is under his feather- 
bed. This explains the illiteracy of 
the poor Austrians and the rich Swiss 
and Swedes. It does not explain the 
Americans’. 

There is no way to keep warm in 
Europe unless you are rich or rab 
elbows with the rich. (Every Boy 
Scout knows that you can generate 
heat by rubbing two elbows together.) 
And even if you are rich, you will still 
be cold if you are chump enough to 
live in a place with central heating, 
which your host will turn down at 
8:30 p.m. If you are rich and intelli- 
gent, you will find a place with stove 
heating and buy extra wood. (The 
lady down in front wants to know 
if it is possible to be both rich and 
intelligent. Madame, you sound like 
a Communist. Kindly let me proceed). 


Central heating, in Europe or any- 
where else, is an abomination and 
(when the valve leaks) a hissing. It 
is quadruply cursed: First, it is ex- 
pensive, which is why European radi- 
ators may be warm or cold, but never 
hot. Second, it is remotely controlled 
by your natural enemy, the landlord. 
Third, it is unlovely. And fourth, it 
leeches the water out of you and con- 
verts your mucous membranes to 
banjo strings. (Putting a pan of water 
on the radiator is a laugh, and an un- 
sightly laugh at that, and a wet towel 
simply cuts down the heat if any.) 

Objections three and four are still 
stronger when, as we now proceed to 
do, we contemplate the myraid splen- 
dors of the wood-burning open fire. 
A wood fire is as beautiful as a woman 
unscorned. And he who has one—a 
fire or a woman—is quadruply 
warmed: He is warmed when he car- 
ries his treasure over the threshold 
and deposits it by the fireplace; again 
when he looks at it; again when he 
hears its chatter and crackle; and, 
finally, when he sits by it of a winter's 
eve. Besides—lI'd better watch out, or 
I'll be in trouble here—it is naturally 
humid and releases its humidity at 
just the rate the doctor ordered. 


Urban construction and the price 
of city labor have killed the open fire. 
I suppose that there is nothing to do 
about urbanism until the Day of the 
New Dispensation, when the Law will 
be writ on men’s hearts, but I know 
what to do about my urbanism, and 
I did it long ago. Where I live, in a 
slightly bogus village by the sea, every- 
one has an open fire and only the rich, 
who are ostracized, have heating sys- 
tems. I get all the free firewood I 
want for cutting it down and hauling 
it away. (There is, in addition, an 
organization known as the Midnight 
Lumber Supply Company—but I see 
the gentleman in the next-to-the-last 
row getting to his feet.) He who cuts 
his own wood is twice warmed, says 
the Blessed Francis, and I attribute 
my longevity to leaning on one end 
of a Swede-saw while Jake Kenney 
pushes the other, and my mental 
acuteness to persuading Chuck Moh- 
ler to rent a chain-saw for both of us. 


In America, men (excepting Jake 
and Chuck) are high and materials 
are cheap. In Europe it is the other 
way around; it’s the wood that’s ex- 
pensive and men are a dime a dozen. 
The Europeans are short of wood be- 
cause the first thing they do in war- 
time (with an occasional assist from 
the Mongols or the Americans) is set 
fire to each other's forests. Even the 
woodsy Swiss are so short of wood that 
they import it from Sweden. Thus 
the open wood fire is the most ex- 
pensive form of heating and is no- 
where to be seen in Europe. So much 
the worse for Europe, and for joy. 


But the closed stove, be it the 
storied tile of Nuremberg or the 
seamy old American pot-belly with the 
yellowed isinglass window, is still the 
most economical and efficient form 
of fire, and far more salubrious than 
central heating. The mileage you can 
get out of a stove, when you've got 
the damper trained, is beyond com- 
pare. My friend Hirsig, who keeps 
a small hotel in the Berner Oberland 
and, like all the Swiss, is getting slow- 
ly and surely richer, has just replaced 
his irreplaceable old tile stoves with 
central heating, the fool. He will give 
you the choice of the stoves of your 
dreams for twenty-five bucks apiece. 
You have to haul them, of course, and 
they weigh up to a quarter of a ton. 


The Spaniards say that if your feet 
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are warm you're warm all over. Hav- 
ing invented this proverb, they in- 
vented the little iron charcoal burner 
to go with it. The Japanese borrowed 
it and named it the habachi. The 
Spaniards set it under the table, with 
a tablecloth reaching almost to the 
floor on all four sides, and sit around 
the table all winter. They claim to be 
warm all over, but pretty soon the 
charcoal fumes asphyxiate them. This 
is believed to be the reason that Spain 
declined. I don’t know—this in reply 
to the gentleman with the beard— 
why Japan didn’t, if it didn’t. 

Prof. Dan Stanislawski of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is a big Iberian au- 
thority, and Dan says that the thermal 
boot is the only means of surviving 
the winter in Spain. The thermal boot 
has two walls with an air-space in- 
between. At home the rich have 
double-walled construction, and they 
are always getting mice between the 
walls. Thermal boots were invented 
by the Air Force, and I don’t see 
how a pacifist like Dan could bring 
himself to wear anything invented by 
an Air Force, entirely apart from the 
mice. The Spaniards do not wear 
thermal boots. Dan says this is not 
because they are pacifists, but because 
they are poor. 

As every intelligent American 
knows—just a moment, madame, and 
the speaker will entertain your ques- 
tion—the Spanish proverb led to 
radiant heating under the floors of 
the newest American houses. Who- 
ever said that if you want to know 
what God thinks of money, you have 
only to look at the people He gives 
it to, was nobody's fool. A rich man 
I know had radiant heating and warm 
feet, but his floor, like his heart, was 
of stone, and when the heating system 
sprang, or sprung, a leak he had to 
have the whole floor removed to 
find it. 

The principle of heating under the 
floor would appear to be sound. At 
least the radiator on the wall is un- 
sound, since heat tends to rise (or so 
Russian “scientists” claim); thus the 
ceiling is hot and the feet are frozen. 
The smart boys in Europe antedated 
radiant heating by seeing to it that 
they always live directly above some- 
body else's well-heated apartment. 
The goof who lives on the ground 
floor and brags of its convenience is 
regarded in Europe as a goof. 
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If you insist, like the Spaniards, the 
Sicilians, and the Indians, upon be- 
ing poor, you should live, like them, 
in the warmest climate you can lay 
your hands on. That is my studied 
opinion. The Chinese and the Rus- 


sians, who are poor, are not smart 
in this respect. 

But a warm climate, besides turning 
cold on you when you are not looking, 
is debilitating. If you are rich, you 
should live in a cold climate. There 
are two reasons why: First, you do not 
want to be debilitated. (Imagine be- 
ing rich and debilitated. What an 
irony!) And second, there is, again in 
my studied opinion, no substitute for 
seasons. None. Nor ever will be. Peo- 
ple who live voluntarily in places like 
California are, like the Chinese and 
the Russians, not smart. 

People who struggle with nature 
people who have seasons—get things 
done; people like the Americans 
(northern tier), the English, the Ger 
mans, and now, alas, the Russians. 
They would live longer than tropical 
peoples if their struggle with nature, 
once they have got nature licked, did 
not lead them to struggle with each 
other. They are the advanced peoples, 
all right, but they do not get to en- 
joy their advances because they knock 
themselves off. I am prepared to as- 
sert that there is such a thing as 
overstimulation. Any questions? 

All of my dreams—at least all of 
my dreams that are any business of 
yours, young lady—are of the seasons. 
To live in beauty is an excellent plan; 
to live in changing beauty, more ex- 
cellent still. The first snowfall, the 
first crocus, the first grass-blade and 
the first robin; the rustle of spring and 
the russet of autumn, the hum of 
summer night, the iridescence of 
winter stars—this is the stuff that 


suits me, and should suit everyone, 
right down to the ground that only in 
the world of seasons is springy to the 
footstep. Tropical peoples, like Pana 
manians, Polynesians, and Californi 
ans, if they ever got a load of this 
cyclical wonderment, God's counter 
point, would never settle for being 
choked with greenery in the winter 
and spring and smothered with dust 
in the summer and fall. 

It is better to be debilitated than 
frozen stiff—an unattractive pair of 
alternatives, to be sure. But you are 
never going to die of the heat, if you 
lie down, and if you lie down in the 
cold you are going to die unless you 
have a habachi. So terrible is cold that 
a man of imagination, if cold were 
only imaginable, would never let his 
discarded clothing hang in the closet 
rather than take it out and have it 
cleaned and patched and turn it over 
to the Salvation Army or the Catholic 
Worker or the American Friends Serv 
ice Committee. When Dante had to 
think up a punishment worse than 
the fires of hell, he thought up hell 
frozen over and immersed the souls of 
the wicked in ice. 


Some like ‘em hot, some like ‘em 
cold. I like "em cold, thus immediately 
identifying myself as one of the rich 
Cold is heroic. You may go sedately to 
seed in the tropics, but you suffer in 
a northern European boarding house 
in the winter, and in suffering man 
is schooled. You stamp, and you chaff, 
and you jump, and you rub; you 
move; if you're still alive, you know 
it. And you're going to be stone cold, 
some one of these days. Might as well 
get used to it, with long underwear 

I put it to the gentleman in the 
next-to-the-last row: What 
become a man, all things considered, 
as to be a Christian, and therefore 
harmless when stimulated, in a stimu 
lating climate? Or, come to think of 
it, in any old climate? It isn’t until 
August 6 comes around in sub-tropical 
Washington, D.C., that Ammon Hen 
nacy really gets active and pickets 
the AEC and fasts forty days for 
penance for Hiroshima. You say—the 
lady over there on the left—that that's 
a long way from the topic of the eve 
ning,*which was Obergurgl Visited 
Thank you, madame, thank you. I 
proceed. 


would so 





Franco’s Straperlo Game 


by LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 


—— rime has come for a full-scale 
- Congressional investigation of the 
regime headed by Generalissimo Fran 
cisco Franco, Spain's chief of state, 
in its dealings with the United States 
under the so-called bases agreements 
These military air bases will have cost 
us two billion dollars or more by the 
end of the current fiscal year. What 
has been their value to the United 
States? How worth-while are they 
likely to be in the future? How use 
fully has American money been spent 
and to what extent has it served the 
valid interests of the two countries? 
What is the impact on world opinion, 
and particularly on Latin American 
opinion, of the aid and comfort ex 
tended to Western Europe's most 
odious dictatorship by American mili- 
tary and foreign policy? What is the 
impact on the feelings and the 
opinions of Spaniards? Have we 
earned their good will? Will the bases 
agreements be fruitful of future good 
relations between the two countries 
and their peoples? Is it likely we will 
ever be allowed to use those bases 
should the calamity of war overtake 
us? 


Let us look at a few of the facts in 
an effort to answer these questions. 


On New Year's Eve, 1953, Franco 
broadcast to the world a speech in 
which he envisaged himself and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, as the American 
chief of state, exercising “a rectifying 
responsibility over the destinies of 
the universe.” The fact that Spain and 
the United States were “both governed 
by generals” provided a greater hope 
for peace than if civilians were the 
heads of those governments, he 
boasted. 


Every New Year's Eve since, Franco 
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has addressed the world via the radio, 
but the fervor of that first speech, sO 
far as a prospective Franco-Eisen- 
hower axis is concerned, has been lack 
ing. It is true that President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles last year forgot their 
warning that it is “too late to mock 
men’s hopes with mere words and 
promises and gestures,”’ and indulged 
in encomiums of Franco and his re- 
gime in a broadcast to the American 
people. Dulles spoke of the Franco 
dictatorship as one of the “ties that 
hold the free world together.” But on 
the last night of 1958, Franco's en- 
thusiasm for the rectifying influence 
of himself. and the American Presi- 
dent—and for the two billion dollar 
lift his regime is getting from the 
United States—had so subsided that 
his 8,000-word speech contained no 
mention of either Eisenhower or this 
American bounty—not 
recognition or thanks. 

Since World War II the United 
States has acquired such broad inter- 
ests in the Mediterranean area that 
it has become, in effect, one of the 
family of Mediterranean countries. 
Since the Napoleonic Wars, the key- 
stone of that family has been Spain. 
But Franco’s dream of becoming the 
“protector” of Mediterranean nations 
has petered out everywhere. His but- 
tering of Egypt’s Nasser, which went 
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to the extreme of lauding his seizure 
of the Suez Canal, has not brought 
results. The Arabs have rejected him 
scornfully. In desperation he has been 
making friendly gestures toward Rus- 
sia, whose totalitarian system he 
praised in one of his speeches, while at 
the same time proclaiming himself 
Europe’s only sure bulwark against 
Communism—a statement which our 
well-intentioned but all too naive na 
tional legislators seem to believe. 


Franco and what he stands for will 
run out the life span set down for him 
in history’s book—as has happened 
in such countries as Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, and Argentina, and most re 
cently in Cuba. Spain, thereafter, will 
regain an authoritative voice in 
Mediterranean councils. Where then 
will we stand with its people? Will 
their feelings of disillusionment about 
us, and their distrust of us, which al 
ready runs deep among Spaniards, 
find issue in some kind of cold war, 
or will we travel together as friends? 
This is a primary and paramount 
question, overshadowing the 
transitory question ol the “straperlo” 
game which many Spaniards 
other acute observers are 
Franco is playing with us 


even 


and 
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Spaniards have a knack of summing 
up their bruised feelings about things 
they detest in an odious nick-name, a 
shibboleth by which they effectively 
turn thumbs down on what they re- 
ject. “Straperlo,” the name of a 
crooked gambling game, was adopted 
in the Thirties and signifies swindle. 
Now, ironically, Spaniards have 
dubbed with the word “Eisenhowers” 
the armed tanks we have been sending 
to Franco, which they say are being 
used to render them powerless in their 
efforts to throw off the dictatorship 
The “Eisenhowers” signify partne 
ship with tyranny. 

It is not too late to reverse such 
Spanish thinking by showing them 
when we say, as President Eisenhower 
has said, “we shall never acquiesce in 
the enslavement of any people in 
order to purchase fancied gains for 
ourselves,” that these words will be 
implemented by deeds. If we do not, it 
will hurt us forever. 

Franco's - big selling point in his 
“straperlo” game with the United 
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States is that he saved Spain from 
Communism. This is believed by 
Americans despite the facts spread 
on the record of history, and despite 
the testimony of a long line of compe- 
tent correspondents who had nothing 
in common with Communism that of 
all European countries the Spanish 
Republic, up to the time of the war 
against it jointly by Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Franco, was least influenced by 
Communism; that it was forced to 
turn to Russia for arms only when 
it could not buy them elsewhere. 


Here is what a capable former As- 
sociated Press Reporter, Charles 
Foltz, wrote about Franco and Com- 
munism in his revealing and still 
valid book, The Masquerade in 
Spain: 

“One day wandering through the 
halls of the vice-secretariat of press 
and propaganda of the Falange, seek- 
ing a censor, I discovered a room full 
of anti-Franco pamphlets. They were 
fresh from the Falange printing 
presses. The signature was that of 
the Junta Suprema Nacional [sup- 
posed Communist underground]. 
Not long afterward I received this 
pamphlet by ordinary mail . . . print- 
ed with the same type face and on 
the same paper as that used in 
Arriba, the organ of the Falange.” 
The Falange is the official party, 
headed by Franco. “The Family” 
[the clique around Franco], the 
author continued, “knows that Span- 
ish Communism is so weak that it 
must be nursed along to survive.” 

When the United States continues 
to pour billions into Spain under the 
assurance that its dictator saved, and 
continues to save, Europe from Com- 
munism, we should examine the 
validity of that assurance. 

“Franco—How Good an 
was the title of an article by New 
York Times correspondent Samuel 
Pope Brewer that appeared in the 
Yale Review betore the bases agree- 
ments were signed. Because of the 
truths that he told in this and in 
other articles, he, like many another 
honest correspondent, was kicked out 
of Spain. The question, “How good 
an ally is Franco?” is as valid a ques- 
tion as ever and needs to be 
sidered on the basis of facts. 

In his last year-end speech France 
announced his “neutrality.” What 
does that mean, especially in the light 
of his flirtations with Russia and with 


Ally?” 


con- 
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Nasser? He has lead us to believe that 
he was anything but neutral, indeed 
was our sworn and undying ally in all 
that concerned the discomfiture of 
Communism. Does this proclamation 
of “neutrality,” along with other 
warnings directed toward the United 
States by him personally, by his of- 
ficial spokesmen, or by his personally 
controlled and inspired press, mean 
that he is disposed to pull the military 
rug out from under us when 
convenient? 


Franco began his “straperlo” game 
the moment we started making our 
blueprint for bases in Spain. This is 
revealed in a report made by United 
States Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell last year. He reported that 
there was “no military need for one of 
the U.S. bases being built in Spain,” 
and “there is no operational need 
for the facilities planned at San 
Pablo Had the Air Force not 
insisted on the construction of this 
base it could have saved five million 
dollars.” The Air Materiel Command 
found that unnecessary for its 
mission, but, said Campbell, “The 
project was continued because its re 
jection would have adverse effects 
on Spanish-American relations.” 


base 


Campbell reported further that 
“the selection of another base site, at 
Torrejon, 15 miles from Madrid 
[which by officially published figures 
has now cost us $69.2 million], was 
made largely on the initiative of the 
Spanish authorities who wanted a 
base near the national capital, and 
as a show piece for at least one fighter 
jet squadron.” 

Franco is now demanding that this 
same Torrejon base, which he origi 
nally insisted the United States build, 
be turned over to him as a commercial! 
airport on the plea that it is too near 
Madrid to be used as a military base 
The United States would then be free 
to build another big base for another 
$70 million or so, somewhat farthe1 
away. This demand was secretly made 
to several members of Congress who 
talked with Franco last fall. 

The breakdown of funds so far 
handed to Spain (according to pub 
lished dispatches from Madrid, but 
kept officially secret here) is: modern 
arms, $350 million; various types of 


economic aid, $894 million; cost of 
bases to date, $400 million. A New 
York Times dispatch tells us that 
War Minister Antonio Barroso, on 
his recent visit to Washington, asked 
for another $400 million to equip 
five Spanish divisions with modern 
arms. These figures total more than 
$2 billion. When the bases agree 
ments were made, the American pub- 
told they would few 
million at most. When I 
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wrote in Foreign Affairs that the total 
would run to a billion, the forecast 
was challenged in some quarters 


The current financial scandal is 
another example of the Franco gov 
ernment’s fradulent operations, this 
time involving millions of United 
States’ dollars which been 
siphoned out of Spain. Officially the 
exportation of foreign capital is put 
at $280 million. Other reports say it 
$400 million. 
mates run as high as a billion. At the 
same time Spain's treasury 
are down to, at best, $70 million. The 
trade balance deficit is $215 million 


have 


is at least Some esti 


reserves 


Although the men around Fran 
co—“The Family’—are making a 
grandstand show of indignation ove 
the exportation of funds (largely to 
Swiss banks, but also for the pur 
chase of stocks and bonds, and in 
vestment in various properties in the 
United States and elsewhere) the fact 
is that “The Family” itself has been 
the exporter. An uncensored dispatch 
from Madrid reports: “The invest 
ments of Dona Carmen Polo de Fran 
co, wife of the caudillo, in Swiss, 
American, and Canadian banks, is the 
subject of jokes and rumors in all 
the cafes of Spain.” Spaniards call 
her the richest person in Spain 


here is nothing new about this 
export of capital. It has been going 
full blast for three years on 
the pattern set by Latin American di 
tators, like Cuba's Batista 


two oOo! 


Franco well knows that only 
and more U.S. dollars can save his re 
gime from collapse. A 
inquiry into the Franco clique’s hold 
ings in the United States, in bank 


more 


searching 


deposits, stocks, bonds, and other in 
vestments, would be revealing 


Highly pertinent in determining 
the the U.S. military and 
quasi-political alliance with Franco 


is the question of the regime's sta 


value of 
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bility. How long is it likely to last? 
This writer, who witnessed the fall 
of the monarchy in 1931, sees a strik- 
ingly similar situation now. The 
monarchy and its military dictator 
ship fell because of rising public senti- 
ment against them and because they 
were coming apart at the seams—just 
as is happening now. They fell with- 
out violence, like a house of cards in 
a breeze. It could not stand before 
the fresh wind heralding—as Span- 
iards then fondly believed—-a new 
order of freedom. 


In Spain, sentiment and political 
action on the part of university stu- 
dents has had a profound effect on 
the country’s political fortunes—a 
situation unknown in this country. 
A survey of 400 students in 1955 re- 
vealed they were  preponderantly 
against everything for which Franco 
stood. Vicente Girbau Leon, a former 
official of the Spanish Foreign Office 
who escaped from Spain after being 
tried for not liking the things Franco 
stood for, reveals some of the results 
of this survey in the January issue 
of the U.S. publication /berica: 


Seventy-four per cent of the 
students accused the government of 
incompetence, 85 per cent of im- 
morality; 90 per cent accused the army 
of ignorance and incompetence, 48 
per cent of immorality; 67 per cent 
found their professors unqualified; 52 
per cent accused the church hierarchy 
of immorality and of dedication to 
ostentatious and worldly affairs; 67 
per cent felt the church lacked con- 
cern for the workers; 70 per cent 
found the church's social doctrine did 
not inspire confidence; 70 per cent 
opposed their country’s social-eco- 
nomic structure; only 20 per cent 
accepted the Falange’s totalitarian 
philosophy. 


These are a few of the highlights of 
the things we should know about 
Franco and his dictatorship. Only a 
few—for the entire list is long. If we 
must continue our relations with him, 
it should be on the basis of complete 
and duly assessed information. Up to 
now the evidence used to justify our 
dealings with Spain cannot be found 
in the record. It is a situation which 
the croupiers of Franco's “straperlo” 
game find most profitable, but which 
is neither helpful to the United States 
now, nor good for our relations with 
Spain and her people in the future. 
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The High Cost 
of Hospital Abuses 


by SELIG GREENBERG 


A MEDIUM-SIZED hospital in Man- 
chester, Conn., has attracted a 
good deal of national attention re- 
cently by doing something so eminent- 
ly sensible it is a wonder no one 
thought of it before. The idea in 
which the 189-bed Manchester Me- 
morial Hospital is pioneering is that 
patients who do not need costly fa- 
cilities and equipment and expert 
professional services should not get 
them—and not have to pay for them. 
In a revolutionary departure from 
standard hospital practice, the Man- 
chester hospital has set up an 11-bed 
self-service unit for patients who are 
largely able to take care of them- 
selves. This experiment in tailoring 
facilities to the needs of the patient 
rather than the other way around has 
proved so successful that the hospital 
plans to triple the number of self- 
service beds by next year. 

The stir which the Manchester 
project has created in the health field 
is symptomatic of the soul-searching 
now going on in medical and hospital 
circles regarding hospital functions 
and costs. It is no longer news that 
a ag costs have skyrocketed to 
such an extent that without insurance 
coverage it may take a small fortune 
to pay for a long hospital stay in case 
of serious illness. But what is news 
is that considerable attention is being 
given to possibilities for reducing 
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hospital costs. Such possibilities are 
being studied by a committee of hos- 
pital administrators, doctors, and 
other specialists named by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and have recently evoked 
a great deal of discussion in profes- 
sional journals. As hospital costs are 
a major and integral part of the over- 
all medical care picture, any examina- 
tion of these costs inevitably brings 
into focus a number of associated 
medical problems and particularly 
the serious inadequacies of the pre- 
vailing forms of voluntary health 
insurance. 

The Manchester do-it-yourself unit 
is housed in a converted residence 
across the street from the main hospi- 
tal building and resembles a hotel 
far more than a hospital. Three cate- 
gories of patients are cared for in this 
section—those who come in for a few 
days of diagnostic tests, to determine 
whether or not they need surgery or 
some other form of extensive treat- 
ment; convalescing patients who are 
recovering from surgery or from a 
severe medical condition; and men 
and women who in the opinion of 
their doctors might benefit for one 
reason or another from a short period 
of supervision and observation. All 
of these patients require a minimum 
of nursing service and are well 
enough to dress themselves, walk 
across the street to the hospital cafe- 
teria for their meals, and go to the 
X-ray department and the laboratory 
for tests. 


Most of the specialized devices 
which make hospital care so expen- 
sive are excluded from the self-help 
unit. The beds are like those in your 
own home rather than the special 
hospital beds equipped for quick ad- 
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justment to the sick person's needs. 

here is no bedside oxygen and suc- 
tion equipment. No provision is made 
for constant availability of nursing 
surveillance and service. Because 
these and other high-priced features 
of hospital care are not provided, 

atients in the self-service section pay 
II a day for a private room and $10 
for a semi-private room, only about 
half of what the charge would be if 
they had to use the facilities which 
the main hospital building provides 
but which they do not need. 

A 100-bed addition is now under 
construction at the Manchester hos- 
pital and 22 of the new beds will be 
set aside for self-service use. But Ed- 
ward J. Thoms, the ye direc- 
tor, says the demand for self-help 
facilities has been so great that even 
further expansion of this type of serv- 
ice will be needed. He estimates that 
at least 20 per cent of the average 
general — beds could profit- 
ably be used on a self-service basis. 


Experts believe that aside from the 
development of self-service hospital 
facilities and some other internal 
economies, even greater savings can 
be realized by keeping many patients 
out of the hospital altogether. The 
most promising of these possibilities 
are offered by home-care programs 
and the development of hospital out- 
patient departments. 

Home-care services have been avail- 
able for a number of years in New 
York, Boston, and some other cities. 
Under such programs, patients with 
long-term illnesses of limited severity, 
who do not need expensive institu- 
tional treatment, are cared for at 
much lower cost at home with the 
aid of medical and nursing personnel 
provided by hospitals. An outstand- 
ing example of this approach is the 
home-care plan operated by Monte- 
fiore Hospital in New York at a cost 
of only $4 per patient day, or about 
one-fifth of what the cost would be 
if the same patients were hospitalized 
But economy is only one of the ad- 
vantages of home care. At least as 
important is the psychological effect 
on patients who are spared the ero- 
sion of excessive hospitalization. 
Most patients with chronic illnesses 
eat better, feel more comfortable, and 
are happier when the ig Ny is 
brought to their homes and they can 
stay with their own families. 

Even greater potentialities for cut- 
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ting down the use of hospital beds as 
well as increasing the practice of 
preventive medicine lie in a broad 
expansion of hospital outpatient de- 
partments. Such departments, origi- 
nally established as dispensaries for 
the poor, have generally failed to 
keep pace with the changing patterns 
of medical care. With the decline in 
the proportion of indigent patients as 
a result of the rapid growth of health 
insurance, these departments could 
be used on a wide scale for ambula- 
tory treatment of patients of all in- 
come groups. The teamwork of the 
hospital’s staff and the concentration 
of its technical equipment could be 
utilized effectively and economically 
for the diagnostic services which now 
often remain undone at all or need- 
lessly tie up hospital beds. But un- 
fortunately we have to contend here 
with the medical profession's insis- 
tence on the retention of independent 
solo practice and its almost patho- 
logical fears of hospital encroachment 
on its prerogatives. 

Highly significant is the hospitali- 
zation experience of the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP), which provides comprehensive 
medical care on a group practice basis 
for about 550,000 subscribers. Blue 
Cross insurance is a prerequisite for 
HIP membership. But a recent HIP 
study showed that the rate of hospi- 
talization of its subscribers is 25 per 
cent lower than it is for Blue Cross 
members not belonging to the group 
practice plan. A similar experience is 
reported by the Kaiser Foundation in 
California, another large group prac- 
tice prepayment organization. 

The substantial difference in hos- 
pitalization rates is no accident, in 
the opinion of Dr. Edwin F. Daily, 
vice president and associate medical 
director of HIP. “In the first place,” 
Dr. Daily has told me, “the diagnostic 
work-up is done in our own medical] 
centers. This means that patients are 
not sent to the hospital just for diag- 
nostic purposes. The second reason 
is that our members are insured for 
unlimited nursing service in the 
home. This removes another frequent 
barrier to earlier discharge from the 
hospital. Thirdly, there is no incen- 
tive for unnecessary surgery in the 
case of our subscribers, as our doctors 
are not paid on a fee-for-service basis. 
If you believe what Dr. Hawley [Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, executive director of 
the American College of Surgeons) 
says, and I do, a great deal of unneces- 
sary surgery is being done.” 


Hospital rates have risen far more 
sharply than has the cost of living and 
considerably more than have doctors’ 
fees. Average daily ap ewe costs 
in non-profit hospitals climbed from 
$10.04 in 1946 to $26.81 in 1957, ac- 
cording to the American Hospital 
Association. This is more than three 
times the increase in physicians’ fees 
during the same period. Since 1955, 
Americans have been spending con 
siderably more money for hospital 
care than for physicians’ services 
While the greater use of hospitals 
accounts for part of this reversal in 
the traditional distribution of the 
medical dollar, the principal factor 
has been the steady rise in hospital 
rates. 

Authorities in the hospital field be- 
lieve costs will continue to go up un 
less new patterns can be developed 
for tailoring facilities to the needs of 
the patients, reducing the amount of 
expensive bed care given some of 
them, and providing intensive nurs- 
ing services only for those who are 
acutely ill. Ray E. Brown, superin- 
tendent of the University of Chicago 
Clinics and former president of the 
American Hospital Association, has 
said that under the present setup “we 
must expect hospital costs to continue 
to increase at about five per cent 
annually for many years.” 

The reasons for the climb in hos 
pital costs are pretty clear and much 
simpler than some of the suggestions 
for cutting them. 

To keep pace with the spectacular 
advances in medical science, the 
hospital uses more personnel, more 
elaborate equipment, new and more 
expensive drugs and techniques, bet 
ter sanitation, and more supplies of 
every kind. All of this has brought 
about vast improvements in the 
quality of hospital service. It has 
resulted in the saving of many lives 
It means that the average patient is 
getting well faster than ever before 
But it costs a lot more money 


With the cascading progress of 
medicine, there has been a steadily 
rising need both for more hospital 
employes and for a higher caliber of 


help. Short-term general hospitals 
were last year employing 218 people 
for every 100 patients as against a 
ratio of only 156 in 1946. “The addi- 
tional workers,” says the American 
Hospital Association, “are required 
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for the many new laboratory tests, to 
relieve nurses of non-nursing duties, 
and to conform to the modern trend 
of giving around-the-clock hospital 
treatment, instead of purely day-time 
service.” Labor costs now represent 
close to 70 cents of every hospital 
operating dollar. The work need for 
hospital personnel has been cut from 
48 to 40 hours; inflationary pressures 
and the competition of higher pay 
scales in industry have further 
boosted costs. All of this has resulted 
in the tripling of payroll expenses 
per patient day in the past 12 years. 
Industry can usually cut its labor costs 
with the introduction of automation 
and other improved production tech- 
niques. But in the hospital the exact 
opposite happens. Increased knowl- 
edge leads to higher labor costs. 

The impact of skyrocketing hospi- 
tal rates has been softened by the 
constantly increasing efficiency of 
treatment, which has slashed the 
average length of hospital stay from 
40 days in 1900 to 7.4 days in 1957. 
But a shorter stay means concentra- 
tion of more intensive care within 
fewer days and higher daily costs. 
One student of the situation has ob- 
served that while the hospital bill has 
zoomed in dollar terms, it represents 
far fewer days’ pay than it did many 
years ago. He reports that in 1888, 
when the average hospital stay was 
52 days, it took 64 days’ work to pay 
the bill. Now it takes only 22 days 
to pay for the average stay, much less 
time is lost from work, and part of 
the cost for many people is met by 
Blue Cross. 


Nearly 23,000,000 Americans went 
to hospitals last year, marking a fur- 
ther substantial rise in the frequency 
of hospitalization. Since 1930 there 
has been a jump from 50 to about 130 
hospital ns. A a year for every 
1,000 persons. There are two major 
reasons for this development. The 
first is that hospitals can do more and 
more for the sick. The second is that 
widespread insurance coverage makes 
it easier to take advantage of hospital 
care. 

In the opinion of many authorities, 
the insurance factor has not only 
eliminated the economic deterrent to 
hospital use for most people, but has 
encouraged a considerable amount of 
needless hospitalization. Many of the 
abuses of hospital utilization stem 
directly from the nature of the health 
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insurance now generally available. 
Both Blue Cross hospitalization insur- 
ance and Blue Shield surgical in- 
surance tend to make it far more 
advantageous financially—often not 
only to the patient but to the doctor 
as well—to go to the hospital rather 
than to be treated on an ambulatory 
basis. This characteristic of the prin- 
cipal voluntary insurance plans, with 
their tendency to force “excessive use 
of hospital beds,” was noted by the 
President's Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation a few years ago. 
The commission said that, by failing 
to provide coverage for treatment in 
doctors’ offices and hospital outpa- 
tient clinics, most insurance plans 
“make it almost mandatory for a pa- 
tient to assume a horizontal position 
before receiving medical care.” 

“It is not uncommon,” one expert 
has said, “for a doctor to admit a 
patient to a hospital unnecessarily so 
that the patient will think his condi- 
tion is more serious than it actually 
is and a higher fee can be charged.” 
There is little question that diagnos- 
tic procedures are sometimes need- 
lessly duplicated, thus lengthening 
the period of hospitalization. Delays 
in scheduling laboratory procedures 
and surgery are other reasons why the 
hospital stay is frequently longer than 
it need be. Quite a few days of un- 
necessary hospital stay could be elimi- 
nated, many authorities agree, by 
having more minor surgery done in 
the doctor's office, by reducing the 
number of admissions for diagnostic 
tests only, by having more of the case 
work-up done before admission to the 
hospital, and by more prompt sched- 
uling of the things done in the 
hospital. 

Not only does voluntary insurance 
frequently encourage hospital over- 
utilization, but the insurance plans, 
which are largely controlled by the 
hospitals themselves and by the medi- 
cal profession, fail to exercise effec- 
tive control or supervision over 
hospital costs. Hospitals are now 
responsible only to their trustees, who 
are not always representative of the 
general public, for operating econom- 
ically. In the end, moreover, hospital 
costs are to a large degree controlled 








by the doctors. It is the doctor who 
decides if the patient should go to 
the hospital, whet he should get by 
way of medication, laboratory work, 
and other services, and how long he 
should stay. And there is good reason 
to believe that many physicians are 
neither immune to motivations of 
self-interest nor to pressure by some 
of their patients. 


A number of studies made in recent 
years strongly indicate that some pa- 
tients, knowing that their insurance 
coverage entitles them to a hospital 
stay free of extra cost or with only 
little additional charge, insist on us- 
ing that privilege by remaining in a 
hospital bed longer than is medically 
indicated simply as a sort of vacation. 

A survey of 12,102 consecutive cases 
made several years ago by the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society in 25 hos- 
pitals showed that out of 76,238 days 
spent by these patients in the hospi- 
tal, 11,172 days were “unnecessary to 
the recovery, safety, or reasonable 
comfort of the patient.” While 14 
per cent of the patients paying their 
own bills were found to have come 
to the hospital unnecessarily or to have 
stayed too long, this faulty use was 
attributed to 36 per cent of the pa- 
tients who had Blue Cross coverage. 
Nearly one out of every five days used 
by Blue Cross patients was found to 
be unnecessary. One out of every 
eight such patients was hospitalized 
merely for laboratory or X-ray exami- 
nations, which were readily available 
in the outpatient departments of the 
same hospitals. A study of 10,000 hos- 
pitalized Blue Cross subscribers in 
Pittsburgh came up with the finding 
that one out of every 10 could have 
been treated at home. 

As no one can be admitted to a 
hospital without a doctor's order, the 
major responsibility for curbing such 
abuses clearly rests with the medical 
profession. The level of the Blue 
Cross premiums we pay is determined 
by the rate of hospital utilization and 
the average tenth of stay by the in- 
surance program's subscribers. The 
way — stand now, the people who 
pay the bill have to depend on the 
medical profession's capacity for self- 
discipline and on its ability to realize 
that spiraling costs may price volun- 
tary insurance out of the market and 
make government control of health 
care inevitable. 
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Living Old Master 


by ALFRED WERNER 


B’ THE 1950's, nearly all of the out- 
standing men who had laid the 
foundations of modern American art 
had died—men such as Lyonel Fein- 
inger, Bernard Karfiol, John Marin, 
John Sloan, and Maurice Sterne. 
Eighty-year-old Abraham Walkowitz 
fortunately is still with us, but he, 
nearly blind, has long ceased to be 
active. Another participant in the 
celebrated Armory Show of 1913, the 
portraitist Leon Kroll, has all but 
dropped out of sight. 


Thus Max Weber, still vigorous, 
still working at the age of 77, has be- 
come America’s only Living Old Mas- 
ter. In this country, he is represented 
in all major museums. Three years 
ago he was elected to membership in 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters (this membership, limited to 
250, is for Americans what the Acade- 
mie Francaise is for Frenchmen). In 
the citation, he was hailed as one of 
the most distinguished living painters, 
“as much on the side of form and 
technique as in the very personal and 
deeply religious content of his work.” 


When you see Weber, you quickly 
forget that this kindly little man with 
the lively gestures was born as long 
ago as April 18, 1881. I have visited 
the Webers several times in their 
pleasant home at Great Neck, Long 
Island, where they have been living 
for nearly 30 years. Their modest 
tree-shaded villa differs little from 
other houses of the neighborhood. 
The interior is obviously the home 
of an artist; there is a large studio 
on the second floor, facing the north 
light. The studio is neat and well- 
organized. Along one side is a stor- 
age platform for canvases; there must 
be hundreds of them, and Weber 
agilely hops up on a ladder to take 
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down those he wants to show his 
visitors. 


In all ages good painters knew that 
there was, and had to be, a difference 
between art and nature, and at all 
times painters produced canvases suf- 
ficiently “abstract” to be independent 
creations, not mere color copies. But 
in the 1880's (when Weber was still 
a boy in his native Byelostok, White 
Russia), Gauguin and the men 
around him had had to rediscover 
that a picture, regardless of subject 
matter, was essentially “a flat surface 
covered with colors arranged in a 
certain order.” In 1904 (Weber was 
by then the head of the art depart- 
ment at the Minnesota State Normal 
School in Duluth), old Cézanne wrote 
to a younger colleague a letter that 
was to cause a revolution in art: 
“Everything in nature is formed upon 
the sphere, the cone and the cylinder” 
—thus giving the growing generation 
of painters, Picasso no less than 
Weber, a means by which they might 
render the apparent “chaos” of na- 
ture into patterns that made sense, 
aesthetically speaking. 


In Duluth Weber lived frugally, 
saving his earnings for the contem- 


plated study period in Europe. He 
sailed for France in October, 1905, 
and returned three years later. Ex- 


cept for a painting trip to Mexico, 
this was his only sojourn outside the 
United States, and he still recalls 
every detail of these memorable 
years, treating nearly every visitor to 
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a picture of a period that to the 
younger ones seems as far removed 
as the Civil War or the French 
Revolution. 


I was no exception. By the magic 
of his words he transported me in 
space and time from the Long Island 
of the late 1950's to the Paris of the 
pre-1914 period. In spirit I accom- 
panied him through the studios and 
museums of the French capital. “I 
know the Louvre as I know my 
pocket,” he bragged. Inevitably, the 
conversation turned to his favorite 
topic, his favorite master—Henri 
Rousseau. When he talked to me of 
that saintly “Sunday painter” it was 
as if the eccentric old codger had 
joined the two of us. The humble 
and great Rousseau (a customs in- 
spector who took up painting late in 
life) is now universally acknowledged 
as one of the liberators of art from 
the fetters of rigid academism and 
the bondage of dry naturalism. 


In Paris, the young American stud- 
ied for a while at the Academie Ma- 
tisse, a school conducted by the leader 
of the Fauves. Next to Matisse, the 
poor, uneducated, often ridiculed 
“Douanier” Rousseau exerted the 
most profound influence on Weber. 
He was an elderly man when Weber 
met him. Nearly all critics refused to 
take this “Primitive” seriously, but 
Weber looked up to him in great awe: 
“He teaches us how to say and see all 
over again the eternal things with 


primitive simplicity,” Weber once 
reminisced. “Seeing Rousseau's pic- 


tures is like looking through a new 
window upon a new world... . To 
visit my friend was like going from 
a suffocating atmosphere into that of 
a fragrant vineyard. His studio was a 
spiritual haven, a place to recuperate, 
to set the young perplexed mind at 
ease.” 


On the eve of Weber's departure 
from Paris, Rousseau gave a soiree to 
honor his young friend. Many artists 
and writers showed up. Weber sang 
(he was a gifted tenor and had often 
performed in synagogues in Brook- 
lyn) and Rousseau gave a violin 
recital. The next day Rousseau ac- 
companied Weber to the railroad 
station and insisted on carrying one 
of his bags. “As the train began to 
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move, I heard Rousseau say with deep 
feeling in his voice, and an admonish- 
ing finger, ‘N’oubliez pas la nature, 
Weber!” 

What Rousseau meant was this: 
that, whatever his young friend might 
do, he should always take nature as 
a point of departure. From Rousseau 
Weber inherited an emphasis upon 
simplicity and architectural concise- 
ness. From Matisse he learned how 
to “edit” nature by heightening sal- 
ient features and discarding less im- 
portant ones—-to bestow upon nature 
the mind and soul of man. Color— 
expressive color, set down in pure 
tones and juxtaposed without transi- 
tion—is Matisse’s contribution to art 
and to man’s joy of life. But the 
greatest influence was exerted on 
Weber by a man he never met: Paul 
Cézanne, the recluse of Aix, whose 
pictures Weber first encountered at 
the Paris Salon of 1906. “As soon as 
| saw them, they gripped me at once 
and forever.” It was Cézanne’s pic- 
tures which taught Weber how, 


through the interplay of color-planes, 
to portray the inner structure of a 
thing rather than its external appear- 
ance; in short, to abandon the camera- 
like imitation of surface. 

After his return from Europe, 
Weber had several one-man shows in 
New York. With one or two excep- 
tions, the critics utterly disliked what 
they saw. The names of those who 
completely failed to grasp Weber's 
aims shall, for charity's sake, be omit- 
ted here, but some of their statements 
will show what a long and wearying 
road this artist had yet to travel before 
receiving a modicum of success and, 
equally important, before selling 
enough canvases to support a family. 
One critic chided the dealer Alfred 
Stieglitz (pioneer photographer and 
champion of modern art) for exhibit- 
ing Weber's canvases whose “ugliness” 
was “appalling.” To another critic 
Weber's paintings were “grotesquer- 
ies” of a taste that “could only be 
acquired by long and perverse prac- 
tice,” while a third achieved ano- 
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nymity by dismissing them as “the 
emanations of someone not in his 
right mind, such as one might expect 
from the inmate of a lunatic asylum.” 
Even as late as the middle Twenties 
Weber, already known to vanguard 
critics in Europe, sold few canvases, 
and those for ridiculously small sums. 
(Today, a medium-sized Weber sells 
for three thousand dollars or more.) 
Writing in the now defunct magazine, 
The Dial, more than 30 years ago, 
Henry McBride scolded his fellow- 
Americans for doing nothing about 
Weber: “Here is one of the best paint- 
ers in the world practically going to 
waste among us.” 


Fortunately, times have changed— 
but only because of the intrepid ef- 
forts of several stalwart men who 
believed in Weber's genius. Among 
them were Hutchins Hapgood, who 
early hailed Weber as “a_ serious 
thinker . . . struggling with the prob- 
lems of form;” Holger Cahill, who in 
1930 published the first monograph 
on Weber; and John Cotton Dana, a 
curator who dared, as early as 1913, 
to exhibit Weber’s canvases at the 
Newark Museum. Today, there are 
no longer any controversies about the 
merits of his art. The accepted 
evaluation of him can be read in 
Ralph M. Pearson’s The Modern 
Renaissance in American Art that was 
published several years ago: 

“His art is old, as old as it is new, 
which fact again establishes the syn- 
thesis of living traditions in which the 
new carries on the old. In this respect 
Weber has done his task well. He is 
a rock of ages in the history of con- 
temporary art.” 

Weber's art overflows with spiritu- 
ality: his somber and melancholy 
landscapes with trees; his still lifes so 
full of life that the French term, 
“nature morte,” cannot possibly be 
applied to them; his plump and un- 
seductive, yet fascinatingly disturbing 
nudes; his musicians who make you 
hear their music; his sweating work- 
men struggling with structural steel; 
and his gouaches and oils on Jewish 
themes. Weber is probably the most 
universal, most versatile of American 
modernists in style as well as subject 
matter. There are critics who treas- 
ure, most of all, the sensuous beauty 
and richness of his still lifes. When 
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Forbes Watson acclaimed Weber as a 
“religious” painter, he had in mind 
not so much the Talmudists (an ex- 
citing group) as the still lifes: 

“By religious painter I do not mean 
a painter of religious subjects. I mean 
a painter who looks at life from a 
deeply religious point of view 
Perhaps we see this quality most 
clearly in his [Weber's] still lifes. The 
still life is one subject into which the 
non-religious cannot breathe life.” 

In his flower paintings and his 
somber and melancholy landscapes 
Weber retains a certain measure of 
naturalism. His early New York 
themes are semi-abstract composi- 
tions, glorifying, in geometrical pat- 
terns, the dynamism of the metrop- 
olis. In a separate category are the 
industrial scenes; I believe that occa- 
sionally they are a bit too romanti- 
cized, dirt and drabness notwithstand- 
ing, yet some of the works in this 
group are quite convincing in their 
stark grimness. They testify to the 
artist's strong social conscience which, 
for many decades, has led him to 
participate in causes dedicated to a 
better world. 

Weber believes that the artist, in- 
stead of dwelling in an ivory tower, 
should live with the people for in- 
spiration and, rather than indulge in 
endless technical experimentation, 
should devote a great deal of study 
to the old masters. He practices 
what he has always preached. He has 
never considered experimentation as 
an end in itself, for he realizes that 
techniques and styles come and go. 
He has studied the masters of the 
past with great love and awe, unlike 
those self-inflated modernists who 
claim that real art begins only with 
their arrival. Two statements by 
Weber might be memorized by the 
younger generation of artists, and 
might, in the last analysis, be applied 
to human efforts in all kinds of 
endeavors: 

“It is incumbent upon the artist 
to abandon the ivory tower. Isola- 
tion and aloofness make up a kind of 
feather-bed or escape in which many 
a talent smothered and perished for 
the lack of social vitamins. The more 
the artist attaches himself to the 
people, the more he takes part in 
their struggle, their hopes, their joys, 
their victories over tyranny, the more 
powerful and prolific he becomes. 
The artist should cling to the people 
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as a child clings to its mother, for in 
the people he will find the meaning 
of life and the purpose of art. They 
are his best models. They afford an 
inexhaustible mine for interpretation 
of motive. This is not the time 
for cerebral escapades or ramblings 
in obscure, confused, and vague 
channels.” 

Even more important: 

“Technical experimentation in art 
is admirable and should be encour- 
aged. It keeps the creative spirit tresh 
and questful, but as an end in itself, 
be it ever so clever and startling, 
nevertheless it is apt to lead, and 
more often does lead, to cynicism and 
abysmal impasse. In our endeavor to 
find the right path, I must humbly 
suggest more profound study of the 
work of the ancients. In our speed 
and dynamics we lost sight of the 
austerity and simplicity, love and epic 
grandeur that gave their art eternal 
life and untarnishing universal beau- 
ty and youth. Pilgrimages to the 
antique and communion with the 
authentic archaic and the primitive 
are as refreshing as a cool drink from 
an oasis in the desert. The ancients 
afford us an endless source for the 
study of the most superb craftsman 
ship, logic, and law ol design, and 
structure of form and use ol color.” 

This good-natured man can be- 
come quite upset and outspoken 
when he thinks that the domain ol 
art has been invaded by people not 
entirely aware of their obligations 
towards their craft. In one of our 
conversations he regretted the haught- 
iness and cocksureness of a late col- 
league. “True humility,” said Weber, 
“is a crown of greatness.” Weber's 
independent spirit is revealed in his 
abandoning cubism when he realized 
that its dry rigidity and impersonality 
were contrary to his effervescent na 
ture. He experimented with abstract 
art, but as a foe of all fanaticism, he 
does not agree with the all-out ex- 
tremists of abstract art who proclaim 
their creed as the ultimate goal of 
art. “Non-objective art,” Weber 





punned, “what else is it but art with- 
out an object?” He complained about 
the vast inroads industry and modern 
machines have made on art which, 
in its present stage, is too devoid of 
spirituality, too functional and utili- 
tarian, in short, too fast: “We are 
hitch-hiking on a plane. . .” 


These are not the words of a reac- 
tionary. Nor do they express the re- 
sentment of an old man who feels 
that he has been left behind. This 
septuagenarian is youthful both as 
an artist and as a man. He has 
learned to take old age with good 
grace. Ceaseless work keeps a man 
young, and at the age of 77, when 
most businessmen have long retired, 
Weber is concentrating on his art: 
“Always, always my mind is on the 
picture on the easel back at the 
studio,” he said. To be precise, it is 
work for work's sake, not for finan- 
cial reward; perhaps it might be even 
more correct to say it is work for 
love's sake. For Weber is the painter 
of love that embraces all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate, and if he should 
be forgotten as a creator ol great oils, 
he should still be remembered to: 
saying that culture, real culture, will 
come “only when people touch 
things—simple things—with love.’ 

rhe pictures he produced alter his 
huge Whitney Museum retrospective 
of 1949 reveal a rejuvenation and 
alacrity which made one critic ex 
claim: “Never has his line been as 
restless, as vital, as capricious, as 
wondertully free: never has his color 
been as brightly glowing and at the 
same time as subtle.” Compared to 
the looseness and freedom and danc- 
ing lightness of his latest canvases, 
the work he produced as a young 
man in Paris looks almost clumsy 
and clay-footed. We do not know 
what gift has allowed him to become 
more fruitful and more youthful as 
the years speed by, while others who 
started out with him around 1905 
have dried up, become rigid or trite, 
and fallen into well-deserved obliv- 
ion. We can only share his undog 
matic faith in life that, like art, can 
not be explained: “It is the faith 
found in feeling, the feeling that 
comes of an art consciousness, the 
consciousness of spirit inherent in 
matter.” 
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Cuba and Ourselves 


Dear Sirs: 

Millions of Americans have been shocked 
at the brutal manner in which the new 
Cuban government has been disposing of 
many of its adversaries and the bitterness of 
its attacks on the United States. 

Although our disappointment and resent- 
ment are understandable, it is important 
that we appreciate the extent to which our 
own policies have helped create the an- 
tagonism with which we must now contend. 

‘According to the narrow view of many of 
our policy makers, any dictator who tells 
us he is against Communism, regardless of 
how hated or corrupt he may be, deserves 
American support. This has led us time and 
again to place American dollars and Amer- 
ican prestige behind reactionary, right-wing 
governments which ruthlessly exploit their 
people and which sooner or later are doomed 
to fall. 

For nearly three years the now victorious 
Cuban revolutionaries were hunted like ani- 
mals through the mountains and jungles by 
Batista’s armed forces. Many of the govern- 
ment tanks, planes, and small arms which 
brought death to their families were manu- 
factured in American factories, paid for by 
American taxpayers, and shipped to Cuba by 
the American government. 

Our government cannot be held respons- 
ible for the brutal behavior of the fallen 
Cuban dictator. But it can and should be 
held responsible for the damaging effect 
which some of our policies and personnel 
have had in producing the anti-Amer- 
ican resentments unleashed by the Cuban 
revolution, 


Our last arms shipment was landed in 
Cuba scarcely nine months ago. If the victor- 
ious leaders of the new government did not 
now resent the official support and comfort 
we gave the vanquished Batista, they would 
be less than human. 


Although this experience has cost us heavi- 
ly, not only in the respect of Cubans but in 
that of other non-Communist peoples in all 
parts of the world, there is scant evidence 
that we have taken it to heart. On the very 
day that Castro's revolutionary forces were 
entering Havana through cheering crowds 
we announced that a Marine Corps training 
mission would be sent to Haiti to bolster a 
government that since last summer has been 
forced by public opposition to rule by decree. 

All thoughtful observers regret General 
Castro's drumhead courts, mass shootings, 
and his demagogic raving about a “gringo” 
invasion. But our disappointment should not 
blind us to the implications of our own 
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failure to live up to what the world expects 
of us. 

The truths which our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence held to be self-evident are still pro- 
viding the inspiration for non-Communist 
revolutionary leaders who are challenging 
dictators in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 

Whether the Cuban revolution succeeds or 
fails in its effort to provide freedom and dig- 
nity for the Cuban people will depend largely 
on what Castro does with his victory in 
these first few weeks. But this and much 
more will also depend on our capacity to 
remember our own revolutionary origins and 
to bring our policies into focus in a world 
of revolutionary change. 

CHESTER BOWLES 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


One-sided Press 


Dear Sirs: 

The wave of righteous indignation sweep- 
ing the free world over the trials of the 
present Castro regime in Cuba is somewhat 
bewildering in view of the events of the last 
15 years. 

Why didn’t the press raise a cry of right- 
eous indignation over the barbarous atroci- 
ties committed by Batista and his henchmen? 
Why are the executions of the Batista regime 
so cleverly ignored? Why did the free world 
justify the executions committed by the Ba- 
tista regime by remaining silent? Why is the 
free world remaining silent in view of bar- 
barous atrocities being committed by the 
other dictators in South and Latin America? 

These questions are relevant and pertinent 
enough to warrant answers of detailed ex- 
planation. The present one-sided interpreta- 
tion of news events discredits a free press 
which claims for itself the halo of honesty, 
integrity, and impartiality. 

JoserH A. PRACHAR 
Lombard, Ill. 


Let UMT Die 


Dear Sirs: 


On January 13 the Defense Department 
requested a four-year extension of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
which is due to expire June 30. 

We take this occasion to reaffirm our un- 
equivocal opposition to war, and to the 
conscription of men’s lives that makes it 
possible. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is not unaware of the evil forces at 
work in the world, or of the challenge that 
Communism presents to us. On the con- 





trary, we have worked in the midst of hatred 
and strife for many years on both sides of 
battle lines, on both sides of “curtains,” and 
we know that these challenges will not be 
met by threats or by violence, but by recon- 
ciliation. Recrimination must be replaced by 
a patient search for areas of agreement. 

The cause of peace will not be served by 
continuing to force our young men to learn 
how better to kill and destroy. 

We call upon all who will to join us in 
this witness and to make their testimony 
known. 

Henry J. Capsury, Chairman 
American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disillusioned by Liberals 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been speedily disillusioned by the 
new liberals in the Senate and House. What 
can one make of men who campaigned on 
liberal lines, were elected as liberals, but who 
—within two days—abandoned all in return 
for promises of highways and the choicer 
committee appointments? I began to be sus- 
picious when I heard some of the new men 
interviewed; many had already eschewed 
“labels” and become “middle-of-the-roaders” 
(as though that was not a label). That part 
of the political road is becoming overcrowd- 
ed, but the thing that disillusions me is the 
dexterity of some of these men in shifting 
position under the blandishments of Lyndon 
Johnson. 

E. L. Kinc 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


Anniversary Issue Superb 


Dear Sirs: 
Your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue is superb. 

I want to congratulate you for the task you 
perform for the cause of peace and freedom. 
You must know that we in Europe who try 
to inform our public opinion on facts and 
ideas in the States consider The Progressive 
as the best tribune for the best men in 
American public life. 

J. M. DaAtLiet 

Informations Catholiques Internationales 

Brussels, Belgium 


Dear Sirs: 
Your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of The 
Progressive was a splendid journalistic 


achievement. All praise for the gifted men 
and women who had the privilege of putting 
it together. 

Guy W. FINNEY 

Burbank, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

As a long-time reader and admirer of The 
Progressive, 1 write to congratulate you on 
your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue. Best wishes 
for the next fifty years! 

Linus PAULING 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 


May I take this opportunity of compli- 
menting you on your Fiftieth Anniversary 
Issue? I have long enjoyed The Progressive 
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and its predecessor LaFollette’s Magazine. In 
fact, in my younger days, I enjoyed listening 
to the lectures of the senior LaFollette. May 
you live long and prosper! 

Ira D. CARDIFF 

Yakima, Wash. 


Dear Sirs: 

I received your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 
and I wish to compliment The Progressive 
staff on putting out such an interesting and 
informative magazine. 

The article by Sidney Lens, “The Mass 
Man,” was excellent. 

Vern H. Borst 
Ventura, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 


Congratulations on your Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Issue! I found it quite timely, com- 
ing as it did with the opening of the new 
Congress. The political and social history of 
the past 50 years is difficult to grasp but 
extremely important for the understanding 
of present issues. You have provided some 
insightful surveys which will be useful for 
some time to come. 

CLINT FINK 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the Anniversary Issue. 
It is a worthy summing up of fifty years of 
courageous and forward looking publishing. 

Bernice Evans HARDING 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the Fiftieth Anniversa- 
ry Issue of The Progressive. 1 have now been 
reading the magazine for ten of its 50 years, 


and I still feel that it is far ahead of 
most of its rivals in the field of liberal 
publications. 


ANN Moir 
Chicago, II. 


Commends Dabbs 


Dear Sirs: 

As a South Carolinian of similar “vintage” 
and experience to that of James McBride 
Dabbs, I want to commend his excellent 
article in the January issue, “Up From Seg- 
regation.” The urgency and importance of 
facing our problem of racial inequality can- 
not be overestimated. 

The fifteen hundred million colored people 
are demanding and will ultimately achieve 
an equal status among the peoples of the 
world. We as a nation are in no position to 
champion the democratic way of life abroad 
unless we are willing to practice it at home. 

SusAN GOWER SMITH 
Durham, N.C. 


What's Good For America 


Dear Sirs: 

After reading the articles by Stuart Chase, 
Sidney Lens, and Walter Reuther in the 
January Progressive, 1 am constrained to 
wonder if Robert M. LaFollette’s dictum 
about the “composite judgment” any longer 
holds true. 
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Do the American people really know what 
is good for them? This question challenges 
the very heart and basis of our system. 

We have often heard it said that the 
people of such and such a “backward” coun- 
try “are not ready” for democratic self-gov- 
ernment. Maybe we Americans, having 
reached a state of general affluence, as 
Chase's statistics prove, and being fed on 
soothing syrup, as Lens says, and being dedi- 
cated, as Reuther suggests, to industrial ad- 
vancement divorced from the moral prin- 
ciples which underlie civilized life, maybe 
we have gotten away from knowing what is 
good for ourselves. 

If the price of peace is eternal vigilance, 
the price of democracy is eternal self- 
examination. 

E. WHEALDON 
Anderson, Calif. 


A Vote for Humphrey 


Dear Sirs: 

The Progressive is must reading for every- 
one who wishes to be well informed. 

James Warburg's article, “Our Obsolete 
Foreign Policy,” in your January issue, con- 
tains opinions I have had for some time and 
should be read by everyone who is connected 
with our foreign and domestic policies—ex- 
cept Dulles, as he does not have the mentality 
to comprehend the force of its meaning. 


Ever since seeing Hubert Humphrey on the 
TV program, “Youth Wants to Know,” I 
have been convinced Humphrey should be 
our next President if we want to get out of 
the mess we are in. 

R. Bruce SPACKMAN 
Roseburg, Oregon 


... and Another 


Dear Sirs: 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of The Pro- 
gressive was magnificent. 

Also, please tell Frank Wallick that I sup- 
port Hubert Humphrey for President, even 
granting my high regard for my fellow Bay 
Stater, John Kennedy. Senator Humphrey 
has the vision, knowledge, and experience for 
the leadership that the American people, in- 
cluding Lyndon Johnson and Sam Rayburn, 
need. 

RicHarp E. BayLes 
Waltham, Mass. 


Arab-lIsrael ‘Perspective’ 


Dear Sirs: 


It would be indeed wonderful if somebody 
could view the Arab refugee problem with- 
out losing perspective. This, unfortunately, is 
something that John MacVane in his Feb- 
ruary issue article, “Time Bomb In the Mid- 
die East,” has failed to do. 


Why should there be a refugee problem 
when the Arab nations have 1,600,000 square 
miles of land, most of which is unoccupied? 
Would it not be a simple matter to send the 
refugees to Iraq, whose soil was once tilled 
by a peasant population of twenty million? 
There is no reason to expect Israel, with an 
area of 8,000 square miles, to take in the 
refugees she did not chase out. 


Besides, who was it that violated the 1947 
partition agreement, thus triggering off the 
war that created the whole problem? It was 
the Arabs. And it was the Arabs who or- 
dered the residents of Palestine to leave and 
take over the property of the Jews after the 
great massacre. Why should the Israelis pay 
for winning the war? For that matter, why 
should we pay? The Arabs have plenty of 
oil money anyway. 

Z. Feo GAIBeL 
Chicago, Il. 


Farm Labor Problem 


Dear Sirs: 

As a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, I express ap- 
preciation to you for publishing A. Philip 
Randolph's article in your February issue 
The problems of farm workers in this coun- 
try are very grave, and public concern is 
needed. You have assisted the efforts of many 
individuals and organizations, including the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm La 
bor, in bringing these problems to the at- 
tention of your readers. 

L. H. Fosrer 
President 
Tuskegee Institute 
Alabama 


J 
Mayer, Dulles ‘Insane 
Dear Sirs: 

I congratulate you on the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Issue of The Progressive. 1 found the 
articles by Sidney Lens and James P. War- 
burg especially excellent and timely. 

I should also like to take this opportunity 
to agree with Irving Howe's letter on “the 
high cost of Communism.” Like Mr. Howe 
I find it amazing to see how blind some “ob- 
servers” of the Soviet Union seem to be. The 
task of steering between Mr. Mayer's insane 
pacifism and Mr. Dulles’ equally insane bel- 
licosity is indeed difficult. But one must ex- 
pect a publication like The Progressive to 
find a reasonable position between the two 
extremes. 

ANN HUBBELL 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Civilian Public Funds 


Dear Sirs: 

Many people are uneasy about paying in- 
come taxes to the federal government when 
about three-quarters of this revenue is used 
for military preparations, military assistance 
to other countries, and the cost of past wars. 

I wish to propose that the US. govern- 
ment establish a Civilian Tax Fund, to be 
used for civilian purposes only, into which 
those who so desire can pay their income 
taxes. 

Such a Civilian Tax Fund in the tax field 
would be roughly parallel to Civilian Public 
Service camps for C.O.’s in the conscription 
field, and would make possible a half-way 
meeting ground for the US. government 
and at least some pacifists. 

I have been in touch with several Con- 
gressmen about the Civilian Tax Fund, and 
have corresponded with the Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation and the Fel- 
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lowship of Reconciliation about it. I plan to 
bring the proposal to the attention of the 
Church Peace Mission at its meeting in 
Evanston, Illinois, this April, and welcome 
comments and suggestions about it. 

LinpLey J. Burton 

Lake Forest College 

Lake Forest, Ill 


The Sin of Silence 


Dear Sirs: 

In his article “The Mass Man” (January) 
Sidney Lens states: “The individual Amer- 
ican has quietly but methodically changed 
into a new type of man.” In the light of his 
statement, “That staggering total of $10.5 
billion worth of propaganda annually has a 
pervasive effect on American behavior pat- 
terns,” would it not be more accurate to say 
that the individual American has been 
changed (by propaganda) into a new type of 
man? 

Lens speaks of conformity as having been 
achieved “without slave camps, without 
frameup trial, without totalitarian terror 
, outside of a dozen or two political 
prisoners, Communists and Trotskyists prose- 
cuted under the Smith Act, no one was 
jailed for his political beliefs.” According to 
the ACLU annual report, the “dozen or two” 
once numbered 114 cases 
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Further, surely the facts contradict Lens’ 
halcyon picture of an America “without 
frame-up trials, without totalitarian terror.” 
In the formal trials conducted in American 
courts of law, informers infested the pro- 
ceedings. They were the heroes of the hour, 
even their most wanton perjuries welcomed 
by the government and largely unchallenged 
by the bench. 

But numerically these constitute but a 
fraction of the oppressions visited on hun- 
dreds of citizens. For one formal trial there 
have been myriads of investigations, hearings, 
and threats of same. A reign of terror for the 
foreign born; 500 arrests in deportation pro- 
ceedings; 200 deported or forced to leave 
“voluntarily”; 60 citizens denaturalized; in- 
numerable dedicated teachers dismissed. 

Even these facts are no measure of the 
breadth achieved by their reign of terror. 
rhe suffering, tension, economic injury in- 
volved not only the primary victims; fam- 
ilies, young and old members alike, felt the 
scourge. Good friends and innocent neigh 
bors were questioned by the FBI. Small won- 
der that these secondary victims, with this 
Damoclean sword suspended over their heads 
were guilty of what the Reverend Henry Hitt 
Crane excoriated as “the sin of silence.” 

As for the million of other citizens, per- 
sonally untouched, the instrument procuring 
their silence was “that staggering total of 
$10.5 billion propaganda flooding every 
channel of communication throughout the 
length and breadth of our land.” In my opin 
ion “The Mass Man” has been more sinned 
against than sinning 

Muriet I. SyMINGTON 
Brooklyn, N.Y 


Fight for Truth 


Dear Sirs: 

I take this opportunity of saying how much 
we here appreciate your journal and your 
very courageous editorial policy. Our copy 
is passed on to friends, Quakers, and others, 
and several have expressed agreeable sur- 
prise that such a fight for truth is being put 
up under such difficulties 

R. M. SILver 
London, England 


Appeasement 


Dear Sirs: 

Alleged “experts” have been telling us for 
a long time to give in to the Communists, 
as you, in your editorial, “The Folly of Our 
Formosa Policy” also do in advising us to 
give up the “sandbars” and “utterly useless” 
islands to the Communists. You, and com- 
radely Milton Mayer, who saw no evil, heard 
no evil, and spoke no evil during his recent 
trip to Russia, are all for appeasement. Why, 
by the way, do the Communists want these 
sandbars and the utterly useless islands, as 
you call them? Have your experts figured 
that one out? 

The lengthy James Muir yarn on Com- 
munist China is another classic example of 
un-reporting. The fact that Mr. Muir is 
chairman of the Royal Bank of Canada, and 
that it has assets of nearly $4 billions does 
not automatically make him “a zealous de- 
fender of the capitalist system.” Nor—as the 


article he writes automatically proves—does 
it make him an authority on Red China. 
If the capitalist system relied on such “de- 
fenses” as Mr. Muir provides, then our doom 
is already sealed, and we will be delivered 
lock, stock, and barrel to the Communist 
butchers as surely as he would deliver China 
into the hands of these expert deceivers, who 
have so completely taken in this capitalist 
“defender.” 

Joun K. Crippen 

Anna Maria Island, Fla. 


Remember the Alamo, etc. 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine January issue 
of The Progressive. 

Peace or war—there is no more important 
issue in the world. Alice Franklin Bryant 
failed of election in Washington, but her 
courage to crusade for the right has en 
couraged others of like mind and dispelled 
a littl of the gloom, and is in the tradi- 
tion of the distinguished founder of The 
Progressive, 

We in the United States have remembered 
the Alamo, Harper's Ferry or Fort Sumter 
(depending on which side of the Mason- 
Dixon Line our great-grandfathers lived), 
the Maine, the Lusitania, Pearl Harbor, and 
tried for 13 years to forget Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. The world does not forget and 
Asia will never forget the use of the bombs 
on Japan, a nation on the verge of 
capitulation 

VERA MOORE SQUIRES 
Biloxi, Miss. 


Council for Liberals 


Dear Sirs: 

As socialists and liberals, we observe that 
there is no central agency to coordinate the 
efforts of liberal groups, or individuals, who 
may be pursuing various aspects of different 
problems, but who may agree on certain 
basic objectives. 

For example, a recent attempt to weaken 
the Supreme Court was defeated by a very 
narrow margin; perhaps the next effort will 
be successful, because of the lack of unified 
action by those protesting 

We have in mind some kind of Coordinat- 
ing Council for Liberals which would notify 
all of its affiliates to send either letters or 
wires, or to take appropriate action of its 
choice, in times of attack on our important 
institutions by those who would turn back 
the clock of time 

We invite opinion and comment with a 
view to establishing such an agency. 

DAN AND FRANCES TROY 
Maywood, Calif. 


Praise from Canada 


Dear Sirs: 

I consider The Progressive one of the finest 
pieces of journalism to be found in North 
America. To many of us it does a job that 
no other publication has even attempted 

F. J. Bevis 
Victoria, B.C 
Canada 
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Great Citizen 


I Speak For Mysetr, by 
Haynes Holmes. Harper. 308 
$4.50. 


John 
pp- 


Reviewed by 
Norman Thomas 


- Is a very rare autobiography which 
so accurately and attractively pre- 
sents the man as does John Haynes 
Holmes’ I Speak for Myself. To 
thousands who have known, admired, 
and loved him, the book will come 
as a perpetuation not only of his 
voice but of himself. In these latter 
years of his life it should introduce 
him to thousands of others and 
project into a far future the influ- 
ence of a great citizen of America, 
a devoted spiritual leader, and a be- 
loved servant of man. 

I am sure that I would have writ- 
ten the foregoing paragraph even if 
I had not been enriched by Dr. 
Holmes’ friendship ever since the 
early years of World War I. We have 
worked together in some of the same 
organizations and shared many of the 
struggles to which he refers. This ex- 
perience deprives me of impersonal- 
ity in approach to this absorbing 
book. 

John Holmes’ contributions to his 
era were so many and valuable in 
the fields of religion, civil liberties, 
justice to Negroes, and the fight 
against war that the historian of our 
time cannot ignore them. In this 
book they are set forth briefly, sim- 
ply, and without vainglory. Among 
other treasures the readers will find 
here eloquent statements of the 
author's faith in God, man, immor- 
tality, the absoluteness of the moral 
laws (which is basically a law of love), 
and the power of a religious paci- 
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fism. Here also are interesting thumb- 
nail sketches and appreciations of a 
large number of men and women 
with whom Dr. Holmes came in con- 
tact. They err, if they err at all, on 
the side of too generous appreciation. 

I do not quote, for I want you to 
read I Speak for Myself and not this 
review as a substitute for it. Nothing 
in the book would indicate to you 
that it was written by a man in en- 
forced retirement from activities that 
he loves under the increasing strains 
of an incurable disease. The spirit in 
which Dr. Holmes’ book is written is 
an act of gallantry quite as great as 
any in the life of the author. One 
can but envy him the faith which 
gives him at the evening time of life 
such serenity of spirit and such hope 
for mankind in this strange and vast- 
ly troubled world. 


Those Hundred Days 


THE ComiInGc or THE New DEAL, 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 669 pp. $6.75. 

Reviewed by 


Russel B. Nye 


a is the second of Arthur Schles- 
inger’s projected four volume 
study The Age of Roosevelt. The first, 
titled The Crisis of the Old Order 
(which appeared in 1957), covered 
the years 1919 to 1932, tracing the 
passing of Wilson’s New Freedom, 
the decline of Harding’s “normalcy,” 
and the slow skid downward into de- 
pression. The present volume covers 
only 1933 and 1934, two eventful 
years to be sure, comprising the 
famous “Hundred Days” of the New 
Deal's early phase and the wild, 
eager days of “Let's try this and see 


if it will work.” This is an exciting 
book about exciting times. 

That the author finds it necessary 
to spend more than 600 pages on but 
two years of recent history is under 
standable, once the reader gets caught 
up in the flow of events. These were, 
in truth, key years in the develop 
ment of contemporary American so 
ciety. From this period, as the author 
explains, derive the patterns of to 
day's United States—the trend to 
ward strong federal dominance in 
certain critical areas of public life; 
the rise of labor as a new political 
and economic force; the acceptance 
of vital social responsibilities by 
state and national governments (or, 
to use a loaded phrase, the “welfare 
state”); the recognition of the tradi 
tion of a strong executive authority 
in federal affairs; shifts of relation 
ships among individual, govern 
mental, and social institutions, to 
name the most obvious. 

Because of these two years of virtual 
New Deal carte blanche, Americans 
accept today without question whole 
sets of attitudes, opinions, and moti- 
vations about their society that they 
would by no means have accepted 
even 30 years ago—and what is more 
important, are willing to act on them. 
There is a lot to say, therefore, about 
these two years, and since the author 
has not yet touched on matters of 
foreign policy (leaving that for a 
subsequent book), it is highly doubt 
ful if he will be able to limit himself 
to four volumes. Nor should he. This 
is history writing in the grand man 
ner, and the subject deserves it 

Reading this book will mean dif- 
ferent things to different age levels 
Those who have attained their polit 
ical consciousness since Pearl Har 
bor, and those who grew up with the 
feeling that there perhaps had never 
been another President besides Roose 
velt, will be surprised to find that 
much of what they have taken for 
granted about American life 
once seriously questioned. 


was 


The very young will be amazed at 
the upbeat vitality of the Thirties, 
freshness and experi 
mentation, its ambitious and opti 
mistic attack on desperate problems 
of democracy—qualities of spirit lat- 
er lost in war, disillusion, indecision 
and frustration. There was something 
there in these years, some emotional 
and intellectual charge (whether one 


its feeling of 
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agreed with it or not), and Schlesin- 
ger’s prose captures it. To those who 
are forty-plus, the parade of half-for- 
gotten names will bring nostalgia. 


If a historian ever suffered from an 
embarrassment of riches, surely it 
must be Schlesinger, who faces the 
recollections of dozens of contempo- 
rary participants in the New Deal, at 
least 30 diaries, handfuls of memoirs, 
books, newspaper files, the accumu- 
lated files of government agencies, 
the Congressional Record, and the 
mountainous Hyde Park Roosevelt 
collection which now numbers near- 
ly six million items. Forced to thread 
his way through a mass of materials 
perhaps unmatched in the annals of 
modern historical scholarship, he has 
done his task extremely well. Cer- 
tainly both historians and general 
readers must recognize his gift for 
summary and synthesis, his ability 
to keep his narrative on target, his 
knack for blending specific informa- 





The full, shocking, inside 
story of corruption and 
influence-peddling in the 
federal regulatory agencies 


THE PROFESSOR 
AND THE 
COMMISSIONS 


by BERNARD SCHWARTZ 


An explosive, timely book in which 
the crusading law professor who 
uncovered the Miami Channel 10 
and the Adams-Goldfine cases de- 
tails for the first time the pattern 
of corruption invading the fourth 
branch of our government — the 
FCC, CAB, and the other “big six” 
agencies. 


$4.00 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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tion with generalized interpretation. 
What he does in this bock is much 
harder to do than it looks. Schlesin- 
ger has one Pulitzer prize for his- 
torical writing, and should get 
another. 

The volume is, as its length and 
scope indicate, a close and detailed 
account of exactly what went on, 
almost week by week, during these 
two years of the New Deal. From 
this point of view, of course, it is 
therefore an invaluable source of 
historical information. Nor is Schles- 
inger merely a dispassionate and 
disinterested observer. He _ thinks 
that the New Deal (at least in its 
early phases) was an important and 
vital period in American develop- 
ment, and his book unabashedly 
votes for Roosevelt. Both Roosevelt's 
name and the words “New Deal” still 
generate a high emotional charge in 
those with long anti-Roosevelt mem- 
ories, who will have much fault to 
find with the book. Few, however, 
will deny that the author’s approach 
is fair, and his research exhaustive. 


Walter Lippmann wrote, as Roose- 
velt entered office, “We were a con- 
geries of disorderly panic-stricken 
mobs and factions. In the hundred 
days from March to June [1933] we 
became again an organized nation, 
confident of our power to provide 
for our security and to control our 
destiny.” It is about this theme—the 
return to order and unity—that 
Schlesinger builds his narrative. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, on inauguration day in 
1933, felt that “We're in a tremen- 
dous stream, and none of us knows 
where we're going.” The nation was 
convinced that F.D.R. knew, and 
threw itself gladly into his parade. 
“If he burned down the capitol now,” 
Will Rogers wrote, “we would cheer 
and say “Well at least we got a fire 
started.”” 


What Roosevelt really did, as this 
book makes clear, was to give men 
with ideas a chance to put them to 
work, thereby unloosing a flood of 
creative political and social thinking 
damned up since World War I. Some 
of it was trial-and-error, some a mish- 
mash of undigested experiment, some 
plain muddy thinking, but at least 
something was going on. 

The New Deal racked up some sub- 
stantial gains, and the volume ends 
with the smashing Demoeratic vic- 
tories in the Congressional elections 


of 1934. The New Deal was in the 
ascendant, the Rooseveltian cigaret 
holder was still at a cocky angle in 
the photographs, but the opposition 
had consolidated and was every 
month growing more coherent and 
cohesive. There were the “Eleanor” 
jokes, the scatological limericks, the 
vicious carteons, the malicious ru- 
mors. Even as the Democrats swept 
the elections, an image created by 
the anti-New Deal forces emerged, 
the image of a powerful centralized 
state, autocratic and _ totalitarian, 
controlled by visionaries and _irre- 
sponsibles, hostile to traditional 
Americanism, resembling more than 
anything else, wrote David Lawrence, 
“the dictatorships of the fascist and 
communistic states of Europe.” 


In the last 50 pages of the book 
Schlesinger elbows aside his notecards 
and launches into an analysis of 
Roosevelt as politician, administrator, 
and person that comes as near, per- 
haps, as anyone ever will to an ex- 
planation of what the author confesses 
at its end still remains to him an 
enigmatic, complex, and thoroughly 
puzzling personality. This tour de 
force of the biographer’s difficult art 
is the climax of the book, and it is 
hard to see how anyone will do bet- 
ter with Roosevelt, at least for a long 
time. The next volume of the series, 
which will presumably carry the 
Roosevelt Administration through 
1936 and perhaps to the dark days 
of Pearl Harbor, is worth waiting for. 


Fiasco in Aid 


Tue Ucty AMERICAN, by William J. 
Lederer and Eugene Burdick. W. 
W. Norton. 285 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 
Cc. W. M. Hart 


lo be in favor of large foreign aid 

programs has come to be accepted 
in the past ten years as a test of 
liberalism. A wide reading of The 
Ugly American would be a salutary 
antidote for such thinking. The book 
is thinly disguised as a work of fic- 
tion, with the characters an assorted 
bunch of Americans allegedly en- 
gaged in —— the benefits of 
American aid to the benighted peo- 
ple of the South East Asian country 
of Sarkhan. But the fictional top- 
dressing is thin and is abandoned en- 
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Tribute 
to Greatness 


from IRVING HOWE 


maxes the career of the Russian poet 
Boris Pasternak, is a major work of 
fiction; but it is also — and for the moment, 
perhaps more important — a historic utter- 
ance. It is an act of testimony as crucial to 
our moral and intellectual life as the Hungar- 


a pe Zutvaco, the novel which cli- 


ian revolution to our political life. It asks 
for, and deserves, the kind of response in 
which one’s sense of the purely ‘literary’ 
becomes absorbed in a total attention to 
the voice of the writer. 

“Doctor Zhivago opens in the first years 
of the century, spans the revolution, civil 
war and terror of the thirties, and ends with 
an epilogue in the mid-1940s. On a level far 
deeper than politics and with a strength and 
purity that must remove all doubts, it per- 
suades us that the yearning for freedom re- 
mains indestructible. Quietly and resolutely 
Pasternak speaks for the sanctity of human 
life, turning to those ‘eternal questions’ 
which made the 19th-century Russian novel 
so magnificent and beside which the formu- 
las of Russia’s current masters seem so 
trivial. 

“I do not mean to suggest that Pasternak 
permits a facile spirituality to blind him to 


DOCTOR 


the power of circumstances. He knows how 
easy it is to debase and kill a man, how often 
and needlessly it has been done; some of 
his most poignant chapters register the suf- 
ferings of the Russian people during the past 
forty years. Yet he is driven by an almost 
instinctive need to cling to other possibili- 
ties, and he writes about ordinary experience 
with such affection and steadfastness that, 
even under the blows of accumulating his- 
torical crises, it takes on a halo of sanctity... 

“The novel reaches a climax of exaltation 
with a section of some twenty pages that 
seem to me one of the greatest pieces of im- 
aginative prose written in our time. From 
this point on, the prose soars to a severe 
and tragic gravity; every detail of life takes 
on the tokens of sanctity; and while reading 
these pages, one feels that one is witnessing 
a terrible apocalypse. Begun as a portrait 
of Russia, the novel ends as a love story 
told with the force and purity of the greatest 
. . So the book ends —a 
book of truth and courage and beauty, a 
work of art toward which one’s final re- 


Russian fiction . 


sponse is nothing less than a feeling of rever- 
ence.” (This review appeared in The New 
Republic before the Nobel Prize Award.) 


ZHIVAGO 


BY BORIS PASTERNAK 
$5.00 now at your bookstore. PANTHEON 


9 To be published in March: I REMEMBER — SKETCH FOR 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, the latest work of Boris Pasternak, written 
after Doctor ZHIVAGO. Order your copy now from your bookseller. 





The living record of a tem- 
pestuous era of social action 
by a man who was always at 
the storm center 


I Speak 
FOR 


Myself 


The Autobiography of 


JOHN HAYNES 
HOLMES 


One of America’s great liberal clergy- 
men and social pioneers speaks to and 
for the consciences and memories of 
three generations of people. 

For fifty years minister of the Com- 
munity Church of New York City, 
Dr. Holmes can look back upon a 
phenomenal period, during which he 
was an active and effective participant 
in the growth of social consciousness 
and action. He helped found the 
NAACP, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, and had his heed ina 
score of movements for civic and so- 
cial betterment. He worked with 
such notables as Charles W. Eliot, 
William James, Fiorello LaGuardia, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jane Addams, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, to name only 
a few. What he tells is always from 
the “inside.” 

“It is a very rare autobiography 
which so accurately and attractively 
presents the man as does John Haynes 
Holmes’ I SPEAK FOR MYSELF. To 
thousands who have known, admired, 
and loved him, the book will come as 
a perpetuation not only of his voice 
but of himself. In these latter years 
of his life it should introduce him to 
thousands of others and project into 
a far future the influence of a great 
citizen of America, a devoted spiritual 
leader, and a beloved servant of 
man.""—-NORMAN THOMAS $4.50 
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tirely in the last chapter, so that not 
even the dumbest reader will go away 
believing the events to be imaginary. 
What results is an impassioned but 
well-informed attack upon the way in 
which American aid programs in 
South East Asia (and by implication 
elsewhere) are being carried on. It is 
not a political attack; there is no sug- 
gestion that the Democrats would do 
any better, and one of the best inci- 
dents in the book is the story of how 
a tough, intelligent Senator (who 
could easily be a Democrat) has the 
wool pulled over his eyes when he 
comes out to Sarkhan to find for him- 
self how the money is being spent. 
Though the authors do not point 
the parallel, it is the story of China 
all over again. Huge sums in Ameri- 
can money are poured into Asian 
countries without any clear idea of 
what the money is supposed to do ex- 
cept “make them like us”; the ad- 
ministrators of the programs at the 
Asian end are unwilling and unable 
to talk to any of the local people ex- 
cept the inefficient, venal, and un- 
stable ruling cliques. The capital 
cities of Little Americas are built up, 
in which enormous American staffs 
communicate only with each other. 


As a result, the final decisions as 
to where the big money shall go are 
made by the local ruling cliques who 
(as apt pupils of Madame Chiang) 
understand American “experts” and 
how to manipulate them a thousand 
times better than the Americans un- 
derstand them. In the meantime, the 
agents of Russia out in the villages 
are busily bringing to the peasants 
the Russian version of foreign aid 
and are much more successful in 
winning friends and allies, because 
the Russians understand what they 
are doing, send people who know 
how to do it, work with the masses 
and not the ruling cliques, and be- 
cause they don’t isolate themselves 
in little compounds of their own. 


What Lederer and Burdick are try- 
ing to say—-and say very urgently— 
has, of course, been said before. Their 
case has support from numerous 
other sources, mainly unofficial. 
Since it is a many-sided problem, dif- 
ferent critics choose different facets 
to attack. They select as their main 
target the social and _ intellectual 
isolation of the American officials 
from the daily life and ordinary 
thought-processes of the native peo- 


ples they are supposed to be helping. 
The only intelligent American diplo- 
mat in the book recommends to his 
superiors in Washington such simple 
changes as having American person- 
nel know something of the language 
and culture of the country to which 
they are sent before they arrive; that 
they be required to live in housing 
that is normal for the area; that they 
not be allowed to bring their private 
automobiles with them, and that they 
be required to read the works of Mao 
Tse-tung, Lenin, Chou En-lai, and 
Marx so they will know what they 
are up against. Needless to say, Am- 
bassador MacWhite was fired. 


The same simple points are exem- 
plified by the few other effective 
Americans in the book. There is a 
Jesuit priest who stays in the hills 
and counters the Russian agents by 
using their own weapons of persua- 
sion which he has learned by reading 
Communist literature. There is a 
maverick private engineer who in- 
vents a village pump that is most 
successful because it is constructed 
from local materials by local tech- 
niques. There is a bibulous Ai 
Force colonel who actually prefers na- 
tive company to Embassy parties and 
native brew to martinis. Such free- 
lances (from the Embassy point of 
view) are undesirables; they are “too 
friendly with the natives” and are 
quickly shipped back to the States. 
This is, of course, why the diplomats 
and the “experts” never know what 
is going on beyond the Embassy com- 
pound and are always caught flat 
footed by the next revolution. 


Graham Greene in The Quiet 
American merely accused Americans 
in Asia of being naive. Lederer and 
Burdick, a pair of well-disposed 
American professional writers, make 
a much more devastating case. From 
them and a few independent critical 
reports which have trickled through 
CIA security curtains we get the im- 
pression that about 50 per cent of 
American funds go to support the 
Little Americas in a style of living 
to which they are entirely unaccus 
tomed at home; about 49 per cent 
goes to enrich the local ruling cliques 
and a few smart local millionaires, 
and the remaining one per cent per- 
haps manages to trickle down to the 
peasants or ordinary people. And the 
Russians continue to out-gain us in 
the villages without firing a shot. 
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Health Plan Impasse 


THe Doctor Business, by Richard 
Carter. Doubleday. 283 pp. $4. 
Reviewed by 
Dr. Max Seham 


peewee Carter's book, The Doc- 
tor Business, is an all-out attack 
against the present system of Ameri- 
can medical economics. But the 
author separates the lambs (indi- 
vidual practitioners) from the wolves 
(organized medicine’s hierarchy). 

Organized medicine is held respon- 
sible for the scarcity of physicians, the 
perpetuation of the solo-fee-for-serv- 
ice system which the author believes 
to be uneconomical and obsolete, and 
for the inadequacy of voluntary 
health insurance plans. The book al- 
so indicts the American Medical As- 
sociation for its 10 million dollar 
lobbying and advertising campaign 
against progressive health legislation. 
In this review I want to point out 
some of the areas of the cold war 
among the people, the government, 
and organized medicine as Carter 
sees them. 

The fee-for-service system is un- 
economical, inequitable, and obso- 
lete. It is responsible for excessive 
fees and unnecessary surgery. Doctors 
oppose more feasible and modern 
methods of reimbursement for med- 
ical services, yet they hire their as- 
sistants on a salary basis. Consumer 
pre-paid group plans would seem to 
meet current needs more completely. 
Carter stresses the fact that any 
change from the present system of 
private practice will necessitate com- 
munity planning in cooperation with 
local doctors. National planning may 
be required if as a last resort federal 
medicine is called to do the job. 

The individual's right to medical 
care is being more widely recognized, 
as people in all walks of life press 
for more complete coverage plans at 
prices they can afford. It is an accept- 
ed social prerogative for people to 
have the final responsibility for de- 
veloping and putting into effect 
newer and more adequate medical 
care programs. This does not mean 
that they should usurp doctors’ 
functions. 


The medical economics impasse 
has been with us since 1933 when 
the A.M.A. stubbornly opposed all 
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government interference in health 
and medical care as “creeping social- 
ism.” Whenever a progressive health 
bill has been proposed the A.M.A. 
has played the same broken record, 
“It will enslave the medical profes- 
sion—it is the entering wedge to 
state socialism.” Whether we like it 
or not the fact is that American med- 
icine is a mixture of what might be 
called limited state medicine through 
government financing and indirect 
control, and the system of what we 
call free enterprise medicine. Each 
is indispensable to the other. Both 
are responsible for the splendid prog- 
ress this country has made in the 
science and art of medicine. 

Carter is sympathetic with the 
modern practitioner who, he thinks, 
is a slave to the present inadequate 
system of practice, “perpetuated by 
an unduly powerful confederation of 
medical societies headed by the 
A.M.A.” He emphasizes the distinc- 
tion between the “voiceless rank and 
file and organized medicine.” He be- 
lieves that the interests of the prac- 
ticing physician and the consuming 
public are identical. He looks upon 
the A.M.A. as a sort of a Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde. In the realm of scien- 
tific medicine the A.M.A. has done a 
remarkable job. It has raised the 
standards of medical practice, pub- 
lishes a number of scientific medical 
journals which are among the best 
in the world, and has raised the level 
of medical education—among many 
other achievements. But in medical 
economics, the A.M.A. is still wor- 
shipping false gods and stubbornly 
clinging to outmoded traditions that 
are no longer realistic or practical. 


Carter can see only one way to 
solve this impasse. The doctor must 
be freed from the sphere of competi- 
tive business. He must be liberated 
from his economic bonds and should 
not have to sell his services in the 
open market. Looking in the direc- 
tion in which he believes medicine 
is moving rapidly, he sees the general 
practitioner as the core of the med- 
ical profession (“the hub of the 
wheel”) surrounded by a group of 
specialists practicing in the hospital 
or health center. His hope is that the 
doctor of tomorrow will be a com- 
bination of scientist, social worker, 
practitioner, and educator—a leader 
in tomorrow’s struggle for better hu- 
man welfare for all. 


New 


IKING BOOKS 


A scandalous story from 
the past that echoes again 
in today’s headlines 


“President Eisenhower proposed today 
the sale to private industry of the 
Navy's oil reserve, —~ - the Teapet 
Dome field. . . .” from the N. Y. Times, 
January 19, 1959 


All of which conjures up the pm and the 
infamous public swindle which rocked the 
nation in the 1920s. For the first time the 
complete inside story of those shocking 
events is recorded in a book that reads 
like a detective story. Unraveling that far- 
flung conspiracy was a matter of crime de 
tection that lasted many years, and this 
devastating book reports it in full and 
incredible detail. 

Photographic endpapers, cartoons $5.00 


TEAPOT DOME 


by M. R. Werner and John Starr 





“The most distinguished local history in 
my memory, vibrant with Yankee humor, 
romantic with details of pirates, patriots, 
whalers and rascals. It will attract the 
attention and interest of countless readers 
who have never even heard of Bristol, 
Rhode Island. It contains the material of 
a thousand novels. I consider it a classic 
in its field.”—Cart CARMER 

Many illustrations $5.00 


MOUNT HOPE: 
A New England Chronicle 
by George Howe 





A serious and important 
study of our lives in an 
age of mobility 


How can we relieve the motorist's strangle 
hold on our cities? How can we keep him 
driving happily? In this vigorous attack 
on the yeablon: of our future comfort and 
well-being a noted expert discusses city 
planning and our national highway ~ 
gram, and its meaning for the individual 
citizen as well as the nation at large 

Illustrated with photographs $3.95 
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Search for Value 
by Richard Schickel 


AMES Jones and Richard Wright 
have both been defined as writers 
by overwhelming personal experi- 
ences; Jones served in the peacetime 
army, Wright was born a Negro. Each 
wrote first novels based on his ex- 
periences, and the reader of From 
Here to Eternity or Native Son would 
have been churlish indeed to protest 
the inadequacies of their styles. They 
were, in the truest sense of that over- 
worked critical phrase, “powerful” 
works, depending for their power on 
the fact that they brought to our at- 
tention areas alien to most readers. 
The trouble with the later works of 
Jones and Wright is that it seems im- 
possible for them to write without 
reference to the immense experiences 
of their younger days. And it is at this 
point, as they continue their obsessive 
interest in their now all too familiar 
pasts, that their lack of style ill serves 
them. 
I do not mean merely that Jones 
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THE UGLY 
AMERICAN j 


The best-selling novel 
that has become 
an affair of state 


“Bitter but salutary.” 
—The Reporter 


“Not only important but 
consistently entertaining.” 
—N. Y. Times 


THE UGLY 
AMERICAN 


By WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
and EUGENE BURDICK 


At all bookstores + $3.95 


and Wright do not handle words well, 
or that sentences do not balance as 
precisely as they might, or that they 
are not smooth enough reading. Style 
is too often judged by these standards. 
Our more astute critics have pointed 
out that style is not an end in itself, 
but is rather a tool, the chief instru- 
ment the writer uses to communicate 
the depths and subtleties of character 
and situation. Style should, there- 
fore, be judged, as any tool is, on the 
basis of how well it does its job. In 
the case of Wright and Jones, the 
amalgam of weary metaphor and 
sleepy cliche that is their common 
metier is simply not good enough for 
the probing work necessary now that 
they have both given us the surfaces 
they have observed. Neither of them 
seems to possess the stylistic tools 
necessary to dig beneath those surfaces 
in search of whatever is of value 
beneath. 


Richard Wright's latest book is The 
Long Dream (Doubleday. 384 pp. 
$3.95). It is the story of a young Mis- 
sissippi Negro boy called, inelegantly, 
Fishbelly. His father, an undertaker, 
runs a string of houses of prostitution 
on the side; at an impressionable age 
he sees a Negro youth lynched in a 
peculiarly horrible way; as an ado- 
lescent he is repeatedly threatened 
with castration by a policeman; he 
sees his whore girl friend burned to 
death in a bordello fire; his father is 
legally lynched by the local chief of 
police; he spends a year in jail on a 
false charge of raping a white girl; he 
finally escapes to Paris where “folks 
don't kill you for crazy things.” 


Fishbelly’s life is just one awful 
thing after another, and despite 
the ready—and crude—Freudianism 
which Wright substitutes for genuine 
insight, there is a certain horrible 
fascination in his story. The trouble 
is that his life is not given meaning 
beyond the rather obvious one that 
it is very difficult to be a “nigger” in 
Mississippi. No one will dispute that, 
I imagine, and 20 years ago the full 
horror of it might have surprised us. 
But no longer. It is now time to ex- 
plore the deeper and wider meaning 
of the experience of being an Ameri- 
can Negro. This experience has ex- 
istential implications that transcend 
the color line—as Ralph Ellison has 
imperfectly shown us—and they, in- 
cidentally, pay the Negro tribute of 


transforming him from “problem” to 
human being. Wright occasionally 
hints that he is aware of these mean- 
ings, but he simply does not have the 
fictional techniques to communicate 
them. Until he does he will remain, in 
that unfortunate phrase, “a Negro 
novelist,” instead of becoming, simply, 
a novelist. 


James Jones has followed last year’s 
enormous Some Came Running, a 
book so ludicrously bad that no one 
quite found the words to describe it, 
with an attempt at what Henry James 
once called “the blest nouvelle.” Per- 
haps of all our novelists, Jones is the 
last who should try this most subtle 
of forms, and although The Pistol 
(Scribner's. 158 pp. $4.75) is not quite 
so hopeless as its predecessor, it is 
bad enough. Style remains a blunt 
instrument in Jones’ hand, quite in- 
capable of communicating the indi- 
rect suggestions and overtones that are 
necessary if the novella is to succeed 
within its limitations. (Indeed, the 
whole purpose of the form is to tri- 
umph over its lack of scope by com- 
municating much of depth and 
intensity within a brief span.) Jones 
is simply not the man for this, for 
he lacks the technique for anything 
beyond surface rendering of scenes. 


His plot is simple enough. In the 
confusion of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Pfc. Richard Mast is allowed, 
through oversight, to keep a pistol 
previously issued him for special duty. 
To him, and to his friends, the 
weapon is a status symbol; its posses- 
sion represents the victory of the indi- 
vidual over the authority which 
normally controls their lives. Mast’s 
companions attempt to divest him of 
the pistol with monotonous regulari- 
ty. Mast defeats all their assaults, and 
in the process, we are led to believe, 
attains maturity. In the end, authority 
recognizes its oversight and casually 
reclaims the pistol. 


Setting aside Jones’ lack of tech- 
niques for wringing meaning from 
the events he chronicles, and setting 
aside, also, further observations on his 
need to return to the time and place 
of his first novel, the fundamental 
weakness of The Pistol, like that of 
Some Came Running, is the author's 
failure to create interesting people. 
His characters are both inarticulate 
and stupid, forever victims, forever 
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allowing the meaning of their ex- 
periences to elude them, as they seem 
to elude Jones. 


The central figure of Thomas 
Burger’s Crazy in Berlin (Scribner's. 
438 pp. $4.75) is also an army enlisted 
man, and in the beginning a cluck not 
unlike one of Jones’ creations. But 
because Berger is a novelist with a 
frame of reference and a point of 
view, and because he has taken the 
trouble to develop a style that is an 
adequate vehicle for the complexities 
of his intelligence, Corporal Carlo 
Reinhart becomes a truly engaging 
character, meaning that we come to 
care a great deal about him and what 
happens to him. On occupation duty 
in Berlin at the end of World War II, 
he is thrown in with a set of fantastic 
and = grotesque—but “possible”— 
characters: an opportunistic spy and 
black marketeer, an American officer 
who is a comically inept Communist 
spy, a former SS man married to a 
Jewess, a Russian deserter who takes 
up residence with the Communist spy, 
a teen-age nymphomaniac, and a 
beautiful army nurse of heroic pro- 
portions. All these people write mes- 
sages on the receptive, but essentially 
blank, slate of Carlo’s eager and sensi- 
tive mind. They manage to confuse 
him to the point of madness, but out 
of this he develops a mature and 
ironic modern mind. 


Berger's style is difficult, crotchety, 
forever getting hold of something and 
worrying it about, looking for its 
meaning. It is not an easy thing to 
live with, but it is a marvelous tool, 
capable of conveying the complexities 
of both his questions and answers. We 
have had many novels about the oc- 
cupation of Berlin, full of spys and 
fraternization, and from all of them 
you can learn more about the sights, 
sounds, and smells of that event. But 
from none of these realistic works can 
you learn the truths that Berger gives 
us. He has the ability to find the 
universals in the particulars he de- 
scribes, and it is this which makes 
Crazy in Berlin not just another 
Berlin novel, but a good novel. 


Romain Gary's Lady L (Simon 
and Schuster. 215 pp. $3.50) is, like 
Crazy in Berlin, a humorous fiction 
of ideas, and like The Pistol, a no- 
vella. It is a simple, Gothic romance, 
full of nostalgic charm, in which the 
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aged Lady L of the title confesses to 
a long-time admirer that she has not 
always been a grande dame, that in- 
deed she was once a Parisian girl of 
the streets. Carefully trained by Ar- 
mand, a half-mad anarchist, to pose 
as an aristocrat to help in his bloody 
plots, she promptly fell in love with 
her Pygmalion. This proved extreme- 
ly frustrating, since his political and 
terrorist activities always came first 
with him. Meanwhile, she developed 
a taste for the aristocratic life, and in 
order to free herself of the bonds of 


love, she betrayed him and married a 
titled Englishman. In due course, Ar- 
mand turns up again, and loving him 
still, she once again aids one of his 
plots. But again, he proves unable to 
love her, so great is his devotion to 
his absurd movement. It would be 
unfair to describe how Lady L takes 
her revenge, but it is both macabre 
and funny. 

The central idea of this little book 
is the same as the one Gary dealt 
with at some length in the successful 
The Roots of Heaven: that people 
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PAPERBACKS, clothbacks, no backs—any book in 
print sent postfree on receipt of published price. 
Old books searched for without charge. THE 
WAWAYANDA COMPANY, Warwick, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES OR GRAPEFRUIT un- 
poisoned, not gassed, sprayed or washed. $4.50 
bushel FOB. Add $1.95—4¥2 Ib. Florida Honey 
if shipped separate add postage. ORGANIC 
ACRES, P.O. Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 
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year. FREETHINKER, 5526 Westford Rd., Phila- 
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Ind. 
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who love humanity in the mass with 
such devotion that they can't love 
another individual, or respect the 
rights of individuals, are both absurd 
and dangerous characters, who by 
their behavior betray the weaknesses 
of their false ideologies. This is per- 
haps one of the most important in- 
sights of our times, and one that we 
forget at our peril. Gary communi- 
cates it with greater subtlety and 
greater precision in the present work 
than he did in The Roots of Heaven. 
In addition, this is a delightful enter- 
tainment, in which are scattered hun- 
dreds of small, but startlingly true, 
observations, indicative ot Gary's 
skill as a novelist and as a stylist. He 
has, in short, written an almost per- 
fect novella, and it is one I commend 
to the attention of James Jones, for 
underneath the deceptive simplicity 
of Lady L’s surface, there is an acute- 
ness, the product of a fine intelligence 
which has mastered the set task. 

Gary knows what Wright and Jones 
have not learned, that the world grows 
increasingly complicated, and that the 
novelist who apprehends even some of 
this complexity cannot communicate 
his knowledge adequately in worn 
metaphors and retreaded cliches. The 
old, naturalistic methods simply aren't 
good enough, as Gary and Berger 
know, for the tasks the novelist must 
undertake today. 


Paperback Plums 
by William McCann 


ANY READERS share Dr. Johnson's 
fondness for “the biographical 
part of literature.” And to suit their 
varied tastes they are discovering 
among paperback reprints a nourish- 
ing assortment of autobiographies, let- 
ters, private journals, and standard 
biographies. An outstanding work 
which came out recently is Henry 
Seidel Candy's Thoreau (Beacon. 
$2.75). Here is a roundup of other 
good biographical titles now in print: 
The Goncourt Journals, 1851-1870, 
by Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. 
Edited, translated, and with an intro- 
duction by Lewis Galantiere (Anchor. 
$1.25) 
Sketch for A Selt-Portrait, by Ber- 
nard Berenson (Midland Books. 
$1.25) 


Safe Conduct, An Autobiography 
and Other Writings, by Boris Paster- 
nak. Introduction by Babette Deutsch 
(New Directions. $1.35) 

The Autobiography of Charles Dar- 
win and Selected Letters, edited by 
Francis Darwin. (Dover. $1.65) 

Double Lives, An Autobiography, 
by William Plomer (Noonday. $1.45) 

A Story Teller’s Story, by Sherwood 
Anderson (Evergreen. $1.95) 

A Walker in the City, by 
Kazin (Evergreen. $1.45) 

Good-bye to All That, by Robert 
Graves. New edition, revised. (An- 
chor. 95 cents) 

Out of My Later Years, by Albert 
Einstein (Wisdom Library. $1.45) 

The Autobiography of An Idea, by 
Louis H. Sullivan. Foreword by 
Claude Bragdon and a new introduc- 
tion by Ralph Marlowe Line (Dover. 
$1.85) 

The Story of My Life, by Clarence 
Darrow (Universal. $1.45) 

The Private World of Pablo Picasso, 
A Photographic Profile, by David 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus Africa to Sweden; 
Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A differ- 
ent trip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $724-$1390. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box P) Pasadena, Calif. 


Alfred 














PLEASE! PLEASE! DON’T CROWD! 


V) Our delightful Stevenson Donkey 79c, 2/$1.39 
1) PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE, Rockefeller 
Report . 75 
$) Those wonderful big sparkly stickers! Sa. 02 
1) FEARS OF CHILDREN, H. Ross. 48 pp. 
Remember? 
©) 12 Swiss Flowerpops in gold gift box, 
only . 59 
N) FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF CHILD. 28 pp. 
Great! 
!) IN THE CANDY STORE miniature. eee 
lovely! .. vou 2.00 
Also: big new stock Danish scented flower cards 
—you bought us out! Many different. Ea., 25¢ 
You also seem to like those exquisite French 
shadow-box & 3-D cards. So we've added still 
more! These are 45c ea. Try one or two, sure. 
Note: With Stevenson, we think the West will 
rise again. Otherwise, our doubts increase. 


Pacific New England Co. Inc. 


TO UNITE THROUGH TRADE AND 
TRAVEL, COMMERCE AND CULTURE 
STUDIO CITY, CALIF. 


P. O. BOX 1152 


The PROGRESSIVE 








Douglas Duncan. (Ridge Press. $1.50) 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton, by Maisie 
Ward (Penguin. 85 cents) 

A Short Life of Kierkegaard, by 
Walter Lowrie (Princeton University 
Press. $1.75) 

Thomas More, by R. W. Chambers 
(Ann Arbor. $1.95) 

Queen Elizabeth I, by J. E. Neale 
(Anchor. $1.25) 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Stefan 
Zweig (Compass. 95 cents) 

Alfred the Great, by Eleanor Ship- 
ley Duckett (Phoenix. $1.35) 

Yeats: The Man and the Masks, by 
Richard Ellman (Dutton. $1.55) 

Flaubert and Madame Bovary. A 
Double Portrait, by Francis Steegmul- 
ler (Vintage. $1.25) 

Sir Isaac Newton, by E. N. da C. 
Andrade (Anchor. 95 cents) 

Lives in Science, An Anthology, 
selected by the editors of Scientific 
American (Simon and Schuster. $1.45) 

The Great Doctors, A Biographical 
History of Medicine, by Henry E. 
Sigerist (Anchor. $1.25) 

Geoffrey Chaucer of England, by 
Marchette Chute (Dutton. $1.55) 

Paul Gaugin’s Intimate Journals, 
translated by Van Wyck Brooks (Mid- 
land Books. $1.95) 

Characters of the Reformation, by 
Hilaire Belloc (Image. 85 cents) 

Andrew Jackson: Border Captain, 
by Marquis James (Universal. $1.45) 

Andrew Jackson, by Gerald W. 
Johnson (Bantam. 50 cents) 

Francots Villon, by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis (Anchor. $1.45) 

The Far Side of Paradise, by Arthur 
Mizener. A biography of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Vintage. $1.25) 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. 
Translated by Vincent Sheean (Pock- 
et Books. 50 cents) 





THE REVIEWERS 


NORMAN THOMAS is the distinguished 
Socialist leader. RUSSEL B. NYE is chair- 
man of the department of English at 
Michigan State; he is also a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning historian. C.W.M. HART is 
an Australian who has lived in the 
United States since 1947; he is professor 
of anthropology at the University of 
Wisconsin. DR. MAX SEHAM has prac- 
ticed medicine for 45 years and is 
also a clinical professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Minnesota. RICH- 
ARD SCHICKEL is a free lance writer 
who reviews fiction regularly for The 
Progressive. 








INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT Workers’ UNION 


David Dubinsky, President 
Memo to: Morris H. Rubin, Editor The Progressive 
From: Gus Tyler, Director 
ILGWU Training Institute 
Subject: A Report and Appeal to the Younger 
Generation 

Last year, we ran an announcement in your mag- 
azine telling of a job opportunity with a real 
challenge. Friends of mine asked: "And who will 
answer that kind of an ad? This isnt the ‘50's. 
This is an age of conformism, apathy, and get-rich- 
quick!" 

The fact is that 739 young men and women express- 
ed an interest in this "career." Of these, 165 
filled serious applications. Of these, 20 were 
selected for training in jobs as future union 
leaders. 

Because we are convinced that in every genera- 
tion there is a segment of young people who would 
like to play a courageous and active role in chang- 
ing the shape of things, we are renewing our invi- 
tation to a career that others—in this decade— 
have found a rewarding way of life. 

The International Ladies" Garment Workers' 
Union conducts its own "West Point," to prepare 
young men and women for careers in labor leader- 
ship. The one-year course combines classroom and 
field work. Those who complete the course are as- 
signed to a full time job with the union. 

With the job comes the challenge—to provide the 
kind of dedicated and ethical leadership that will 
make the American labor movement the creative so- 
cial force it seeks to be. 

The Training Institute is now in its ninth year. 
127 of its graduates now hold union office in the 
ILGWU. Virtually all started as organizers-—to 
learn the labor movement at the grass roots. While 
some continue at this mission as their first and 
enduring love, others branch out to take on re- 
sponsibilities as business agents, local union 
managers, educational and political directors, 
area supervisors, time study experts, etc. 

There is nothing soft or cushy about any of these 
jobs. But then we are not looking for young people 
who want the easy plush life. We want those who 
will enjoy the sting of challenge. 

To these, we open the doors of the Institute. 
Write before April 15: ILGWU Training Institute, 
1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








March, 1959 
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WHAT MANNER OF BEAST IS THIS? 





This ad is not an attempt to sell you a new automobile, a box of 
soap suds, or even a toaster that shaves you. 


This ad is an invitation. An invitation to subscribe to a new and 
different—most different—magazine. This invitation isn’t engraved— 
because we don’t know how to spell your name and address. But the invi- 
tation is directed to you because we know you're out there, reading this 
... and that you'll give us your name and address on the coupon below. 


The Realist is not designed to appeal to dudes or prudes. It is written and edited for a few among the 
millions who think for themselves. 


The Realist is packed with freethought criticism and satire . . . with angry letters, shocking verse, four letter 
words and articles the like of which you will not find in Life, Jack & Jill, or the Saturday Evening Post. 


In recent issues, for example, you'll find an article by Louis Lomax on The Art of Nonconformity; and one 
titled The Kickback Morality which probes the reactions in an American city to an exposure of corruption in that 
city. 


In recent issues too, you'll find The Tolerant Pagan, which reviews and comments on religion and politics 
around the world, in a way that no “family type” journal would dare to comment. 


The column, Tabeo Or Not Taboo is concerned with pornography—and is currently concerned with the por- 
nographic treatment in another country of a current best-selling novel. 


Among the other articles and features which have excited comment have been: 

***"The Wages of Virtue” (Are nunneries guilty of tax evasion?) 

***"God On Madison Avenue” (Selling religion to the American public.) 

***”Little Irish Baskets: Bundles For Britain” (A study in illegitimate babies.) 

***’The Almost Miss Rheingold” (A bitter-sweet satire of the nation’s second largest election.) 
***"The Mail-Order Messiahs” (John Wilcock’s survey of the mail-order religions.) 

Tiffany Thayer calls The Realist: “The liveliest thing in its field since Brann’s leonoclast.” 

If you'd like to see why—you may secure the (already-published) first five issues for only $1.00. 


Or—if you accept our invitation to subscribe—you may have the next ten issues (one year) for $3—and 
we'll throw in the first five issues as a free bonus. 


To start the liveliest magazine in America coming your way by return mail, use the coupon below. 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


THE REALIST, Dept. P, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, New York 
Enclosed please find (check one) 
_] $1.00 for the five back issues of The Realist. 


C) $3 for the next 10 issues of The Realist plus my bonus gift of the first five issues. 
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